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Week Ending Friday, January 10, 1997 


The President’s Radio Address 
January 4, 1997 


Good morning, and Happy New Year. I 
look forward to 1997 with great optimism. 
As we enter this new year, I’m preparing to 
enter my second term as your President, 
committed to continuing our mission of pre- 
paring our people for the 21st century, meet- 
ing our new challenges, and strengthening 
our oldest values. We will work to give our 
people the tools they need to make the most 
of their own lives, to build strong families 
and strong communities. And as we work to 
expand opportunity, we will also seek respon- 
sibility from every American. 

This approach is working. In just 4 years 
we have replaced trickle-down economics 
with invest-and-grow economics, responsibil- 
ity, and opportunity. We've cut the deficit 
by 60 percent, increased our trade to record 
levels. We have over 11 million new jobs. 

In just 4 years, working with citizens and 
communities all over America to solve our 
social problems, we have replaced political 
rhetoric with a strategy of giving people the 
tools to solve their problems and demanding 
responsibility from all of our citizens. It’s 
working, too. Crime has dropped for the last 
4 years as we work to put 100,000 police on 
our streets and take gangs and guns away 
from our children. The welfare rolls have 
dropped by 2.1 million—that’s a record re- 
duction—as we work to help people find 
work but to require them to pursue work and 
education and to be responsible parents. 

But there’s still a lot more to do if we’re 
going to make sure the American dream is 
a reality for all of our citizens in the 21st 
century. And we still have some pretty big 
problems in our society. None stands in our 
way of achieving our goals for America more 
than the epidemic of teen pregnancy. Today 
I want to talk to you about the progress we’ve 
made in preventing it and to tell you about 
the new steps we're taking to see to it that 


our progress carries into the new year and 
beyond. 

We know many of our social problems 
have their roots in the breakdown of our fam- 
ilies. We know children who are born to teen 
parents are more likely to drop out of school, 
get involved in crime and drugs, and end up 
in poverty; more likely to suffer ill health, 
even to die as infants. And teen parents often 
find their own lives are changed forever. Too 
many don’t finish school, not ever, and there- 
fore, they never learn the skills they need 
to succeed as workers and parents in our new 
economy. 

That’s why our administration has worked 
so hard to reduce teen pregnancies, to in- 
crease responsibility among teen parents, and 
to prepare young people to be good parents 
at the right time. Last year I took executive 
action to require young mothers to stay in 
school or lose their welfare payments. We 
challenged members of the private sector to 
take action, and they did, with a national 
campaign to prevent teen pregnancy and 
community initiatives all over our Nation. 

We're mounting an unprecedented crack- 
down on child support enforcement. Now 
child support collections are up over 50 per- 
cent, compared to 4 years ago. And we've 
worked with community-based groups in the 
character education movement in our schools 

help parents teach young people right 
from wrong. Today we have new evidence 
that this approach is starting to work. 

Last year we learned that the teen birth 
rate has dropped for the 4th year in a row, 
and that out-of-wedlock birth rates dropped 
for the first time in 19 years. According to 
a new report by the Department of Health 
and Human Services, the teen birth rates 
dropped more than 10 percent over 3 years 
in Wisconsin, Washington, and 8 other 
States. And altogether, from 1991 to 1995, 
the teen birth rate in America has dropped 
by 8 percent. 
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The progress we're making on teen preg- 
nancy shows that we can overcome even our 
most stubborn and serious problems. Be- 
cause of the energy and the effort of the 
American people, as I said, the crime rate 
is dropping, the welfare rolls have dropped 
dramatically, and poverty is down. We can 
meet our challenges if we'll meet them to- 
gether, in our homes, our communities, and 
as a nation. But let me be clear: The teen 
pregnancy rate is still intolerably high in 
America. Too many children are still having 
children. So we must do more. 

As I enter my second term, I want to tell 
you the new and comprehensive steps my ad- 
ministration will take to further reduce the 
number of out-of-wedlock births: 

First, we'll step up support for programs 
at the local level at work, providing $7' mil- 
lion for pioneering programs like the one at 
Emory University in Atlanta, where young 
people teach their peers about abstinence 
and responsibility. 

Second, we'll spread the word about these 
programs so that what works in one commu- 
nity can be tried quickly in more commu- 
nities. 

Third, we'll forge even stronger partner- 
ships with businesses, clergy, and community 
groups who are committed to dealing with 
this issue. 

And fourth, we'll see to it that we use the 
most up-to-date research methods to track 
teen pregnancy trends. We have to make 
sure our efforts are actually paying off. 

Finally, we'll carry out the strong provi- 
sions of the welfare reform law I signed last 
year, which requires teen mothers who re- 
ceive welfare not only to stay in school but 
to live at home or in an adult-supervised set- 
ting. It sets up second-chance homes where 
young mothers who can’t go home still have 
a safe place to raise a child and turn their 
lives around. And it institutes the toughest 
ever child support measures. 

We've made some significant progress in 
the effort against teen pregnancy in the last 
few years. With the new steps I’m announc- 
ing today, we'll continue our fight against 
children having children. All of you need to 
help us send the strongest possible message: 
It’s wrong to be pregnant or father a child 


unless you are married and ready to take on 
the responsibilities of parenthood. 

What we’re doing to prevent teen preg- 
nancy as a nation is an example of how we 
can master many of the challenges of our 
time. The National Government cannot solve 
all our problems, but it can help by giving 
individuals, families, and communities the 
tools they need to take responsibility and 
solve those problems for themselves. 

As President, I’m committed to marshaling 
all the forces in our society to mobilizing our 
citizens, our communities, our businesses, 
our schools to meet our challenges. That is 
the way we will keep the promise of America 
alive for all our citizens as we move into the 
21st century. 

Thanks for listening, and Happy New 
Year. 


NoTE: The President spoke at 10:06 a.m. from 
the Mahogany Run Golf Course in St. Thomas, 
U.S. Virgin Islands. 


Statement on the Decline in Serious 
Crime 
January 5, 1997 


These new FBI statistics show that for the 
fifth year in a row, serious crime in this coun- 
try has declined. This is the longest period 
of decline in over 25 years. 

At the beginning of my administration, we 
set out to change this country’s approach to 
crime by putting more officers on our streets 
through community policing and taking guns 
out of the hands of criminals. We are making 
a difference. Today, our neighborhoods are 
safer, and we are restoring the American 
people’s confidence that crime can be re- 
duced. 

But our work is not done. We must con- 
tinue to move in the right direction by adding 
more police officers, cracking down on gangs, 
and reducing gun and drug violence. That 
is why I have placed curbing juvenile vio- 
lence at the top of my anticrime agenda for 
the new year. 


NOTE: This statement was embargoed for release 
until 5 p.m. 
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Remarks at the Ecumenical Prayer 
Breakfast 
January 6, 1997 


Thank you very much, Mr. Vice President 
and Tipper and ladies and gentlemen. Hillary 
and I are delighted to welcome you to the 
White House. We look forward to these 
breakfasts. As Al said, we have been doing 
them on a regular basis now, normally 
around—just after Labor Day as we sort of 
rededicate ourselves to the labor of the new 
year. But this year, we are doing it now for 
two reasons: one is, obviously, this is on the 
brink of the inauguration and a new 4-year 
term for the President and for our country; 
the other is, we were otherwise occupied last 
Labor Day. [Laughter] 

This is a wonderful day to be here. We 
asked Father Stephanopoulos to pray today 
because, as all of you know, this is the cele- 
bration of Epiphany in the Christian faith, 
a time of recognizing Christmas in the Ortho- 
dox tradition. I also wanted you to pray so 
that I could say that we were all very im- 
pressed with the size of the book contract 
that—{laughter|—that your son got, and we 
know we can depend upon you to make sure 
the church gets its 10 percent of that con- 
tract. We are very proud of him and very 
grateful to have him here. 

This is the day in the Christian tradition 
when the wise men came bearing gifts for 
the baby Jesus. And we have much to be 
thankful for and much to pray for, but I think 
what I would say today is that I asked you 
to come here to share with me your thoughts 
and to share with you some of ours in the 
hope that we might all become wiser. 

I am very grateful for the progress that 
our country has made in the last 4 years, 
grateful that we have been given a chance 
to play a role in that progress, and mindful 
that whatever has been done which is good 
has been done by us together. 

One of my college roommates, who I think 
is a really smart guy, said to me the other 
day when we were together and joking about 
our lost youth, he said, “Oh, and one other 
thing,” as he was leaving, he said, “Don’t ever 
forget that great Presidents do not do great 
things. Great Presidents get a lot of other 
people to do great things. And there is over 
250 million of us now, so that’s a lot of great- 


ness if you can get us all to do the right 
thing,” which I thought was an interesting 
way of saying in part what the magic and 
genius of democracy is all about. 

So we're thinking a lot now about how 
we're going to build our bridge to the 21st 
century, what we're going to do in this next 
term. I've listened to all of these experts talk 
about how hard it is for Presidents to be ef- 
fective in the second term because, after all, 
they just got reelected because things went 
well in their first term, not because they had 
actually thought through what they were 
going to do in their second term. But we've 
tried to overcome that disability. 

There are a lot of particulars that we could 
discuss today, but what I'd like for you to 
think about a little bit, from your perspective 
and what you can do—two things: what are 
we going to do; and secondly, and more im- 
portantly I think, how are we going to do 
it? In what spirit shall we proceed? 

In any great democracy there are always 
differences about what are we going to do. 
There always have been, there always will be, 
and these are altogether healthy. It would 
be—America wouldn't last very long, I think, 
if 100 percent of the people agreed 100 per- 
cent of the time on 100 percent of the issues. 
What keeps us going—we all know that none 
of us has perfect and infinite understanding 
of these complex matters facing our country 
and facing the world. But we have devised 
a system—we have nurtured and maintained 
it now for over 200 years—in which people 
can reconcile their differences and come to 
a consensus and an agreement which will 
push the country forward. So we are enlarged 
when we come to agreement after honest de- 
bate in the right way; we are diminished if, 
in the way we treat each other, we preclude 
the possibility of resolution and going for- 
ward. 

And at times like this, when things are 
changing so much, we need the right spirit 
more because we have more to decide, more 
to deal with. And yet, at times like this, we 
are in some ways put at risk by the absence 
of that spirit of reconciliation and respect. 

There are several specific things I hope 
we can talk about later that I think we could 
reach broad agreement on. For example, 
some of you think I made a mistake when 
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I signed the welfare reform bill, and I don’t. 
But one thing that we all ought to be able 
to agree on is, the bill will not succeed if 
the bill does nothing, it just changes the 
rules. It doesn’t put anybody to work. In 4 
years we have reduced by 2.1 million the 
number of people on welfare, the biggest re- 
duction in history, by doing the kinds of 
things that now this bill requires every State 
to do. We just went out and worked with 
the States and came up with innovative ways 
to get around old rules and regulations and 
do them anyway. Now every State has got 
to try to do that for ev ery person. 

My objective here is, once and for all, to 
take the politics out of poverty and to treat 
all able-bodied people the same at the com- 
munity level. What I long for is a system of 
community-based support for people who 
are out of work through no fault of their own 
but a system of community-based norms that 
require people who can work to work when 
there is work. Now, if you say that everybody 
who is able-bodied can only stay on welfare 
2 years continuously unless the State decides 
to continue to support them for some other 
reason—and we did give a fund so that hard- 
ship cases could be treated in that way—then 
every community has to have a system for 
putting those people to work. 

Now, let me pause at this; you can all think 
about this. This new law gives every State 
the right to give the welfare check to any 
employer, including a church, as an employ- 
ment and training subsidy, who will hire 
someone from welfare. If every church in 
America just hired one family, the welfare 
problem would go way down. If every church 
in America challenged every member of that 
church who had 25 or more employees to 
hire another family, the problem would go 
away, and we would really have a system in 
which in times of recession we’d have more 
people unemployed at the community level, 
in good times we'd have fewer people, but 
we would always have a community-based 
commitment that crossed party lines and reli- 
gious lines and every other line to give able- 
bodied people the dignity of work and sup- 
port them in the most important work they 
do, which is raising their children. 

The second thing I wanted to talk about 
a little bit is this whole business of immigra- 


tion. The things I don’t like about the welfare 
law have nothing to do with welfare and ev- 
erything to do with the way we tried to save 
money, I thought unfairly, on legal immi- 
grants. 

Our administration has done a lot to cut 
down on illegal immigration, but we believe 
that legal immigration has served our country 
well. It has, however, made us more diverse. 
And so immigration is really the touchstone 
where we deal with not only what are we 
going to do but how are we going to do it. 
I believe that we have learned a lot in 220 
years—really more than 300 years—about 
how hard it is for people of different races 
to get along. We know that that is difficult 
in all societies and all times, and it’s some- 
thing you just have to keep working at. 

But now America is not a white and black 
America. America is a country with scores, 
hundreds of different racial, ethnic, and reli- 
gious groups. Our biggest county, Los Ange- 
les County, now has over 160 different racial 
and ethnic groups within one county. But it’s 
all over America. Wayne County, where De- 
troit, Michigan, is, has now over 140 different 
racial and ethnic groups. Detroit was a place 
where we used to think of where you basi- 
cally had white ethnics who immigrated from 
Central and Eastern Europe and African- 
Americans and white Southerners who immi- 
grated out of the South because they couldn’t 
make a living in places like my home State 
in the Depression and later—now, 140 dif- 
ferent racial and ethnic groups. 

How are we going to deal with that? 
Against the background of what you see in 
Bosnia, Rwanda, Northern Ireland, the Mid- 
dle East, all of these things, these destructive 
impulses people have, how can we prove in 
America that we can all get along, not with- 
out giving up our basic beliefs but in finding 
a ground of mutual respect? It seems to me 
that that may be the single most significant 
decision facing the United States. We have 
a lot of other things we have to deal with 
in the next 4 years, the whole question of 
the entitlements burden when the baby 
boomers retire and education initiatives that 
I intend to push and finishing the work of 
balancing the budget and all that. That's fine, 
but if we can all find a way to hold up to 
the world not only the example of our free- 
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dom but the example of our freedom in the 
21st century global interdependent world in 
which anybody from anywhere can live here, 
and if you show up for work or you show 
up for school and you do what you're sup- 
posed to do and you're a good citizen, you 
can be part of our country, and we'll respect 
your faith, we'll respect your differences, and 
we'll find a way to work together, then I be- 
lieve the preeminence of the United States 
will be assured throughout the next century. 
And I think you have to think about it in 
long terms like that. 

What causes a society to rise and fall? We, 
clearly, are proving that we're getting back 
to our basic values. The crime rate is going 
down. You saw the—has gone down for sev- 
eral years in a row for the first time in 25 
years. We have inequality among working 
people going down—and I’m very proud of 
that—for the first time in 20 years. We have 
a lot of our other social problems being ame- 
liorated, the teen pregnancy rate dropping 
substantially for the first time in a good 
while—that drugs, alcohol, tobacco are still 
a problem for very young people. Drug use 
is going down in society as a whole but still 
going up among young pe ople. 

So we're on the cusp here, maybe, of turn- 
ing a lot of our social problems ‘around. We 
know what we ought to do. Can we do it 
in the right way, in a spirit of reconciliation? 
And can we recognize that in this exciting 
new world there’s no way in the world for 
us to know the answer to all these questions 
that are out there before us? 

And that’s the last point I'd like to make. 
If we do things in the right way, we'll get 
enough of the right answers to keep moving 
our country forward and to keep doing the 
right thing for the rest of the world. And we 
won't be right all the time, but that’s just 
because we're human. So that’s the last 
thought I would like to leave with you. 

The beginning of wisdom, I think, is hu- 
mility and respect for what you may not 
know. Now, we were talking around the table 
here about the last speech Cardinal 
Bernardin gave in which he said that the pre- 
cious gift of time should not be wasted on 
acrimony and division. And he said that 
knowing he just had a little bit of time left. 
The truth is, all of us just have a little bit 





of time left. He just knew it, and we don't. 
And 3 weeks or 30 years, it’s a little bit of 
time in the life of a country, the life of the 
world. 

So I say to you—I ask for your guidance, 
for your prayers for our country, for the ef- 
forts that all of us are making. I ask for your 
specific involvement, particularly in the two 
issues I’ve mentioned, on the welfare and im- 
migration issues. But most important of all, 
I ask for your help in creating a sense of rec- 
onciliation, the right sort of spirit in which 
we can deal with these issues. As people of 
faith on this Epiphany, I think we should all 
ask that that be made evident to us. 

Thank you, and God bless you. 


Note: The President spoke at 9:59 a.m. in the 
State Dining Room at the White House. In his 
remarks, he referred to Rev. Robert G. 
Stephanopoulos, Holy Trinity Cathedral, New 
York, NY, who gave the invocation, and the late 
Joseph Cardinal Bernardin, former Archbishop of 
Chicago. 


Remarks on Receiving the Report of 
the Presidential Advisory Committee 
on Gulf War Veterans’ Illnesses and 
an Exchange With Reporters 


January 7, 1997 


The President. Thank you very much to 
Dr. Lashof and the members of the Presi- 
dential Advisory Committee on Gulf War IIl- 
nesses, Secretary White, Secretary Brown, 
Secretary Shalala, Deputy Director Tenet. 
I'd like to say a special word of thanks to 
Dr. Jack Gibbons for the work that he did 
on this. I thank Senator Rockefeller, Senator 
Specter, Congressman Lane Evans for their 
interest and their pursuit of this issue, and 
all the representatives of the military and vet- 
erans organizations who are here. 

I am pleased to accept this report. I thank 
Dr. Lashof and the committee for their ex- 
tremely thorough and dedicated work over 
18 months now. I pledge to you and to all 
the veterans of this country, we will now 
match your efforts with our action. 

Six years ago hundreds of thousands of 
Americans defended our vital interest in the 
Persian Gulf. They faced a dangerous enemy, 
harsh conditions, lengthy isolation from their 
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families. And they went to victory for our 
country with lightning speed. When they 
came home, for reasons that we still don’t 
fully understand, thousands of them became 
ill. They served their country with courage 
and skill and strength, and they must now 
know that they can rely upon us. And we 
must not, and will not, let them down. 

Three years ago I asked the Secretaries of 
Defense, Health and Human Services, and 
Veterans Affairs to form the Persian Gulf 
Veterans Coordinating Board to strengthen 
our efforts to care for our veterans and find 
the causes of their illnesses. I signed land- 
mark legislation that pays disability benefits 
to Gulf war veterans with undiagnosed ill- 
nesses. DOD and VA established toll-free 
lines and medical evaluation programs. 

I am especially grateful to the First Lady 
who took this matter to heart and first 
brought it to my attention quite a long while 
ago now. I thank her for reaching out to the 
veterans and for making sure that their voices 
would be heard. 

To date, we have provided Gulf war veter- 
ans with more than 80,000 free medical 
exams. We've approved more than 26,000 
disability claims. HHS, DOD, and the Veter- 
ans Department have sponsored more than 
70 research projects to identify the possible 
causes of the illnesses. 

But early on, it became clear that answers 
were not emerging fast enough. Hillary and 
I shared the frustration and concerns of many 
veterans and their families. We realized the 
issues were so complex they demanded a 
more comprehensive effort. That is why, in 
May of 1995, I asked some of our Nation’s 
best doctors and scientists, as well as Gulf 
war veterans themselves, to form a Presi- 
dential advisory committee that could pro- 
vide an open and thorough and independent 
review of the Government's response to vet- 
erans’ health concerns and the causes of their 
ailments. 

Since that time, we have made some real 
progress. The Department of Defense with 
the CIA launched a review of more than 5 
million pages of Gulf war documents, declas- 
sifying some 23,000 pages of materials and 
putting them on the Internet. Through this 
effort, we discovered important information 
concerning the possible exposure of our 


troops to chemical agents in the wake of our 
destruction of an arms depot in southern 
Iraq. 

The committee made clear and the De- 
fense Department agrees that this new infor- 
mation demands a new approach, focusing 
on what happened not only during but after 
the war and what it could mean for our 
troops. Based on the committee’s guidance, 
the Department of Defense has restructured 
and intensified its efforts, increasing tenfold 
its investigating team, tracking down and 
talking to veterans who may have been ex- 
posed to chemical agents, and devoting mil- 
lions of dollars to research on the possible 
effects of low-level chemical exposure. 

I’m determined that this investigation will 
be comprehensive and credible. We haven’t 
ended the suffering. We don’t have all the 
answers, and I won’t be satisfied until we 
have done everything humanly possible to 
find them. 

That’s why I welcome this committee’s re- 
port and its suggestions on how to make our 
commitment even stronger. I also take seri- 
ously the concern regarding DOD’s inves- 
tigation of possible chemical exposure. I’m 
determined to act swiftly on these findings 
not only to help the veterans who are sick 
but to apply the lessons of this experience 
to the future. 

I've asked the Secretaries of Defense, 
Health and Human Services, and Veterans 
Affairs to report to me in 60 days with con- 
crete, specific action plans for implementing 
these recommendations. And I am directing 
Secretary-designate Cohen, when confirmed 
by the Senate, to make this a top priority 
of the Defense Department. I’m also an- 
nouncing two other immediate initiatives. 

First, I’ve asked this committee to stay in 
business for 9 more months to provide inde- 
pendent, expert oversight of DOD’s efforts 
to investigate chemical exposure, and also to 
monitor the Governmentwide response to 
the broader recommendations. The commit- 
tee’s persistent public effort has helped to 
bring much new information to light, and I 
have instructed them to fulfill their oversight 
role with the same intensity, resolve, and 
vigor they have brought to their work so far. 
Dr. Lashof has agreed to continue, and I 
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trust the other committee members will as 
well. 

Second, I’m accepting Secretary Brown’s 
proposal to reconsider the regulation that 
Gulf war veterans with undiagnosed illnesses 
must prove their disabilities emerged within 
2 years of their return in order to be eligible 
for benefits. Experience has shown that many 
disabled veterans have their claims denied 
because they fall outside the 2-year time- 
frame. I've asked Secretary Brown to report 
back to me in 60 days with a view toward 
extending that limit. 

And we will do whatever we can and what- 
ever it takes to research Gulf war illnesses 
as thoroughly as possible. Every credible pos- 
sibility must be fully explored, including low- 
level chemical exposure and combat stress. 

I know that Congress shares our deep con- 
cern, and let me again thank Senator Specter, 
Senator Rockefeller, and Congressman 
Evans for being here. Caring for our veterans 
is not a partisan issue. It is a national obliga- 
tion, and I thank them for the approach that 
they have taken. 

As we continue to investigate Gulf war ill- 
nesses, let me again take this opportunity to 
urge the Congress to ratify the Chemical 
Weapons Convention which would make it 
harder for rogue states to acquire chemical 
weapons in the future, and protect the sol- 
diers of the United States and our allies in 
the future. 

This report is not the end of the road, any 
more than it is the beginning. We have a 
lot of hard work that’s been done, and we 
have made some progress, but the task is far 
from over. The committee’s assessment gives 
me confidence that we are on the right track, 
but we have much yet to learn and much 
to do. 

As we do make progress, we will make our 
findings public. We will be open in how we 
view Gulf war illnesses and all their possible 
causes, open to the veterans whose care is 
in our hands, open to the public looking to 
us for answers. I pledge to our veterans and 
to every American, we will not stop until we 
have done all we can to care for our Gulf 
war veterans, to find out why they are sick, 
and to help to make them healthy again. 

Thank you very much. 


Q. Mr. President, this has been studied 
to death. Do you believe that there is a Gulf 
war illness? 

The President. | believe that there are 
a lot of veterans who got sick as a result of 
their service in the Gulf. And I leave it to 
the experts to determine whether there is 
one or a proliferation of them and exactly 
what the causal connections were. That has 
been apparent for some time. That’s why the 
Congress agreed to support our efforts that 
for the first time gave disability payments for 
people with undiagnosed conditions. 

But let me say that I think that this com- 
mittee has done a good job. I think—I want 
to compliment the work that has been done 
in the last few months by John White in the 
Defense Department in facing up to the 
things which were not done a bs, No one 
has ever suggested that anybody intentionally 
imposed—exposed American soldiers to 
these dangers, and there is nothing—there 
is no reason that anyone in this Government 
should ever do anything but just try to get 
to the truth and get it out and do what is 
right by the veterans. 

And there are also—I think we need to 
be a little humble about this. There are a 
lot of things that we still don’t know. That’s 
what Dr. Lashof said. And that’s why these 
research projects are so very important. 

And the final thing I'd like to say is we 
don’t know all the answer here. You heard 
that—Dr. Lashof said that sometimes, when 
people are exposed to substances that can 
cause cancer, it may not be manifest for 10 
years, which is why I want to thank Secretary 
Brown for urging that we scrap the 2-year 
rule. We have to be vigilant about this. And 
my successor will be working on this. We will 
be monitoring this for a long time to come. 

But we've got a process now the American 
people and the veterans and their families 
can have confidence in. We’ve got the appro- 
priate commitment of personnel and money. 
And more important, we’ve got the appro- 
priate commitment of the heart and the 
mind. And I’m convinced now that we will 
do justice to this issue and to the people that 
have been affected by it. 


NoTE: The President spoke at 10:55 a.m. in the 
Roosevelt Room at the White House. In his re- 
marks, he referred to Joyce Lashof, chair, Presi- 
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dential Advisory Committee on Gulf War Veter- 
ans’ Illnesses. 


Message to the Congress 
Transmitting the Department of 
Housing and Urban Development 
Report 

January 7, 1997 


To the Congress of the United States: 

Pursuant to the requirements of 42 U.S.C. 
3536, I transmit herewith the 3lst Annual 
Report of the Department of Housing and 
Urban Development, which covers calendar 
year 1995. 

William J. Clinton 

The White House, 
January 7, 1997. 


NOTE: This letter was released by the Office of 
the Press Secretary on January 8. 


Message to the Congress 
Transmitting the Department of 
Energy Report 

January 7, 1997 


To the Congress of the United States: 

In accordance with the requirements of 
section 657 of the Department of Energy Or- 
ganization Act (Public Law 95-91; 42 U.S.C. 
7267), I transmit herewith the Annual Report 
of the Department of Energy, which covers 
the years 1994 and 1995. 


William J. Clinton 
The White House, 
January 7, 1997. 


NOTE: This letter was released by the Office of 
the Press Secretary on January 8. 


Message to the Congress 
Transmitting the Report on 
Hazardous Materials Transportation 
January 7, 1997 


To the Congress of the United States: 

In accordance with Public Law 103-272, 
as amended (49 U.S.C. 5121(e)), I transmit 
herewith the Biennial Report on Hazardous 


Materials Transportation for Calendar Years 
1994-1995 of the Department of Transpor- 
tation. 


William J. Clinton 


The White House, 
January 7, 1997. 


NOTE: This letter was released by the Office of 
the Press Secretary on January 8. 


Message to the Senate Transmitting 
Protocols to the Chemical Weapons 
Convention 


January 7, 1997 


To the Senate of the United States: 

I transmit herewith, for the advice and 
consent of the Senate to ratification, the fol- 
lowing Protocols to the 1980 Convention on 
Prohibitions or Restrictions on the Use of 
Certain Conventional Weapons Which May 
Be Deemed to Be Excessively Injurious or 
to Have Indiscriminate Effects: the amended 
Protocol on Prohibitions or Restrictions on 
the Use of Mines, Booby-Traps and Other 
Devices (Protocol II or the amended Mines 
Protocol); the Protocol on Prohibitions or 
Restrictions on the Use of Incendiary Weap- 
ons (Protocol III or the Incendiary Weapons 
Protocol); and the Protocol on Blinding Laser 
Weapons (Protocol IV). Also transmitted for 
the information of the Senate is the report 
of the Department of State with respect to 
these Protocols, together with article-by-arti- 
cle analyses. 

The most important of these Protocols is 
the amended Mines Protocol. It is an essen- 
tial step forward in dealing with the problem 
of anti-personnel landmines (APL) and in 
minimizing the very severe casualties to civil- 
ians that have resulted from their use. It is 
an important precursor to the total prohibi- 
tion of these weapons that the United States 
seeks. 

Among other things, the amended Mines 
Protocol will do the following: (1) expand the 
scope of the original Protocol to include in- 
ternal armed conflicts, where most civilian 
mine casualties have occurred; (2) require 
that all remotely delivered anti-personnel 
mines be equipped with self-destruct devices 
and backup self-deactivation features to en- 
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sure that they do not pose a long-term threat 
to civilians; (3) require that all nonremotely 
delivered anti-personnel mines that are not 
equipped with such devices be used only 
within controlled, marked, and monitored 
minefields to protect the civilian population 
in the area; (4) require that all anti-personnel 
mines be detectable using commonly avail- 
avle technology to make the task of mine 
clearance easier and safer; (5) require that 
the party laying mines assume responsibility 
for them to ensure against their irresponsible 
and indiscriminate use; and (6) provide more 
effective means for dealing with compliance 
problems to ensure that these restrictions are 
actually observed. These objectives were all 
endorsed by the Senate in its Resolution of 
Ratification of the Convention in March 
1995. 

The amended Mines Protocol was not as 
strong as we would have preferred. In par- 
ticular, its provisions on verification and com- 
pliance are not as rigorous as we had pro- 
posed, and the transition periods allowed for 
the conversion or elimination of certain non- 
compliant mines are longer than we thought 
necessary. We shall pursue these issues in 
the regular meetings that the amended Pro- 
tocol provides for review of its operation. 

Nonetheless, I am convinced that this 
amended Protocol will, if generally adhered 
to, save many lives and prevent many tragic 
injuries. It will, as well, help to prepare the 
ground for the total prohibition of anti-per- 
sonnel landmines to which the United States 
is committed. In this regard, I cannot over- 
emphasize how seriously the United States 
takes the goal of eliminating APL entirely. 
The carnage and devastation caused by anti- 
personnel landmines—the hidden killers that 
murder and maim more than 25,000 people 
every year—must end. 

On May 16, 1996, I launched an inter- 
national effort to this end. This initiative sets 
out a concrete path to a global ban on anti- 
personnel landmines and is one of my top 
arms control priorities. At the same time, the 
policy recognizes that the United States has 
international commitments and responsibil- 
ities that must be taken into account in any 
negotiations on a total ban. As our work on 
this initiative progresses, we will continue to 
consult with the Congress. 


The second of these Protocols—the Proto- 
col on Incendiary Weapons—is a part of the 
original Convention but was not sent to the 
Senate for advice and consent with the other 
1980 Protocols in 1994 because of concerns 
about the acceptability of the Protocol from 
a military point of view. Incendiary weapons 
have significant potential military value, par- 
ticularly with respect to flammable military 
targets that cannot so readily be destroyed 
with conventional explosives. 

At the same time, these weapons can be 
misused in a manner that could cause heavy 
civilian casualties. In particular, the Protocol 
prohibits the use of air-delivered incendiary 
weapons against targets located in a city, 
town, village, or other concentration of civil- 
ians, a practice that caused very heavy civilian 
casualties in past conflicts. 

The executive branch has given very care- 
ful study to the Incendiaries Protocol and has 
developed a reservation that would, in our 
view, make it acceptable from a broader na- 
tional security perspective. This proposed 
reservation, the text of which appears in the 
report of the Department of State, would re- 
serve the right to use incendiaries against 
military objectives located in concentrations 
of civilians where it is judged that such use 
would cause fewer casualties and less collat- 
eral damage than alternative weapons. 

The third of these three Protocols—the 
new Protocol on Blinding Lasers—prohibits 
the use or transfer of laser weapons specifi- 
cally designed to cause permanent blindness 
to unenhanced vision (that is, to the naked 
eye or to the eye with corrective devices). 
The Protocol also requires Parties to take all 
feasible precautions in the employment of 
other laser systems to avoid the incidence of 
such blindness. 

These blinding lasers are not needed by 
our military forces. They are potential weap- 
ons of the future, and the United States is 
committed to preventing their emergence 
and use. The United States supports the 
adoption of this new Protocol. 

I recommend that the Senate give its early 
and favorable consideration to these Proto- 
cols and give its advice and consent to ratifi- 
cation, subject to the conditions described in 
the accompanying report of the Department 
of State. The prompt ratification of the 
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ans’ Illnesses 


Message to the Congress 
Transmitting the Department of 
Housing and Urban Development 
Report 

January 7, 1997 


To the Congress of the United States: 
Pursuant to the requirements of 42 U.S.C. 
3536, I transmit herewith the 3lst Annual 
Report of the Department of Housing and 
Urban Development, which covers calendar 
year 1995. 
William J. Clinton 


The White House, 
January 7, 1997. 


NOTE: This letter was released by the Office of 
the Press Secretary on January 8. 


Message to the Congress 
Transmitting the Department of 
Energy Report 

January 7, 1997 


To the Congress of the United States: 

In accordance with the requirements of 
section 657 of the Department of Energy Or- 
ganization Act (Public Law 95-91; 42 U.S.C. 
7267), I transmit herewith the Annual Report 
of the Department of Energy, which covers 
the years 1994 and 1995. 

William J. Clinton 


The White House, 
January 7, 1997. 


NOTE: This letter was released by the Office of 
the Press Secretary on January 8. 


Message to the Congress 
Transmitting the Report on 
Hazardous Materials Transportation 
January 7, 1997 


To the Congress of the United States: 

In accordance with Public Law 103-272, 
as amended (49 U.S.C. 5121(e)), I transmit 
herewith the Biennial Report on Hazardous 





Materials Transportation for Calendar Years 
1994-1995 of the Department of Transpor- 
tation. 


William J. Clinton 


The White House, 
January 7, 1997. 


NoTE: This letter was released by the Office of 
the Press Secretary on January 8. 


Message to the Senate Transmitting 
Protocols to the Chemical Weapons 
Convention 


January 7, 1997 


To the Senate of the United States: 

I transmit herewith, for the advice and 
consent of the Senate to ratification, the fol- 
lowing Protocols to the 1980 Convention on 
Prohibitions or’ Restrictions on the Use of 
Certain Conventional Weapons Which May 
Be Deemed to Be Excessively Injurious or 
to Have Indiscriminate Effects: the amended 
Protocol on Prohibitions or Restrictions on 
the Use of Mines, Booby-Traps and Other 
Devices (Protocol II or the amended Mines 
Protocol); the Protocol on Prohibitions or 
Restrictions on the Use of Incendiary Weap- 
ons (Protocol III or the Incendiary Weapons 
Protocol); and the Protocol on Blinding Laser 
Weapons (Protocol IV). Also transmitted for 
the information of the Senate is the report 
of the Department of State with respect to 
these Protocols, together with article-by-arti- 
cle analyses. 

The most important of these Protocols is 
the amended Mines Protocol. It is an essen- 
tial step forward in dealing with the problem 
of anti-personnel landmines (APL) and in 
minimizing the very severe casualties to civil- 
ians that have resulted from their use. It is 
an important precursor to the total prohibi- 
tion of these weapons that the United States 
seeks. 

Among other things, the amended Mines 
Protocol will do the following: (1) expand the 
scope of the original Protocol to include in- 
ternal armed conflicts, where most civilian 
mine casualties have occurred; (2) require 
that all remotely delivered anti-personnel 
mines be equipped with self-destruct devices 
and backup self-deactivation features to en- 
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sure that they do not pose a long-term threat 
to civilians; (3) require that all nonremotely 
delivered anti-personnel mines that are not 
equipped with such devices be used only 
within controlled, marked, and monitored 
minefields to protect the civilian population 
in the area; (4) require that all anti-personnel 
mines be detectable using commonly avail- 
avle technology to make the task of mine 
clearance easier and safer; (5) require that 
the party laying mines assume responsibility 
for them to ensure against their irresponsible 
and indiscriminate use; and (6) provide more 
effective means for dealing with compliance 
problems to ensure that these restrictions are 
actually observed. These objectives were all 


endorsed by the Senate in its Resolution of 


Ratification of the Convention in 
1995. 

The amended Mines Protocol was not as 
strong as we would have preferred. In par- 
ticular, its provisions on verification and com- 
pliance are not as rigorous as we had pro- 
posed, and the transition periods allowed for 
the conversion or elimination of certain non- 
compliant mines are longer than we thought 
necessary. We shall pursue these issues in 
the regular meetings that the amended Pro- 
tocol provides for review of its operation. 

Nonetheless, I am convinced that this 
amended Protocol will, if generally adhered 
to, save many lives and prevent many tragic 
injuries. It will, as well, help to prepare the 
ground for the total prohibition of anti-per- 
sonnel landmines to which the United States 
is committed. In this regard, I cannot over- 
emphasize how seriously the United States 
takes the goal of eliminating APL entirely. 
The carnage and devastation caused by anti- 
personnel landmines—the hidden killers that 
murder and maim more than 25,000 people 
every year—must end. 

On May 16, 1996, I launched an inter- 
national effort to this end. This initiative sets 
out a concrete path to a global ban on anti- 
personnel landmines and is one of my top 
arms control priorities. At the same time, the 
policy recognizes that the United States has 
international commitments and responsibil- 
ities that must be taken into account in any 
negotiations on a total ban. As our work on 
this initiative progresses, we will continue to 
consult with the Congress. 


March 


The second of these Protocols—the Proto- 
col on Incendiary Weapons—is a part of the 
original Convention but was not sent to the 
Senate for advice and consent with the other 
1980 Protocols in 1994 because of concerns 
about the acceptability of the Protocol from 
a military point of view. Incendiary weapons 
have significant potential military value, par- 
ticularly with respect to flammable military 
targets that cannot so readily be destroyed 
with conventional explosives. 

At the same time, these weapons can be 
misused in a manner that could cause heavy 
civilian casualties. In particular, the Protocol 
prohibits the use of air-delivered incendiary 
weapons against targets located in a city, 
town, village, or other concentration of civil- 
ians, a practice that caused very heavy civilian 
casualties in past conflicts. 

The executive branch has given very care- 
ful study to the Incendiaries Protocol and has 
developed a reservation that would, in our 
view, make it acceptable from a broader na- 
tional security perspective. This proposed 
reservation, the text of which appears in the 
report of the Department of State, would re- 
serve the right to use incendiaries against 
military objectives located in concentrations 
of civilians where it is judged that such use 
would cause fewer casualties and less collat- 
eral damage than alternative weapons. 

The third of these three Protocols—the 
new Protocol on Blinding Lasers—prohibits 
the use or transfer of laser weapons specifi- 
cally designed to cause permanent blindness 
to unenhanced vision (that is, to the naked 
eye or to the eye with corrective devices). 
The Protocol also requires Parties to take all 
feasible precautions in the employment of 
other laser systems to avoid the incidence of 
such blindness. 

These blinding lasers are not needed by 
our military forces. They are potential weap- 
ons of the future, and the United States is 
committed to preventing their emergence 
and use. The United States supports the 
adoption of this new Protocol. 

I recommend that the Senate give its early 
and favorable consideration to these Proto- 
cols and give its advice and consent to ratifi- 
cation, subject to the conditions described in 
the accompanying report of the Department 
of State. The prompt ratification of the 
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amended Mines Protocol is particularly im- 
portant, so that the United States can con- 
tinue its position of leadership in the effort 
to deal with the humanitarian catastrophe of 
irresponsible landmine use. 


William J. Clinton 


The White House, 
January 7, 1997. 


NoTE: This letter was released by the Office of 
the Press Secretary on January 8. 


Letter to Congressional Leaders on 
Iraq 


January 7, 1997 


Dear Mr. Speaker: (Dear Mr. President:) 

Consistent with the Authorization for Use 
of Military Force Against Iraq Resolution 
(Public Law 102-1) and as part of my effort 
to keep the Congress fully informed, I am 
reporting on the status of efforts to obtain 
Iraq’s compliance with the resolutions adopt- 
ed by the U.N. Security Council (UNSC). 
This report covers the period from Novem- 
ber 4 to the present. 

Saddam Hussein remains a threat to his 
people and the region. The United States 
successfully responded to the increased 
threat resulting from Saddam’s attack on Irbil 
in late August, but he continues to try to ma- 
nipulate local rivalries in northern Iraq to his 
advantage. The United States and our coali- 
tion partners continue to enforce the no-fly 
zone over southern Iraq. Enforcement of the 
northern no-fly zone also continues uninter- 
rupted, despite a restructuring of operations. 
Because of changes in its mission as a result 
of the closing last fall of the Military Com- 
mand Center (MCC) in the city of Zakho, 
Iraq and the shift of humanitarian assistance 
in the north under UNSCR 986 to inter- 
national organizations, the designation “Pro- 
vide Comfort” will no longer be used to de- 
scribe the operation. The United Kingdom 
will continue to take part in this mission; 
however, France has chosen not to continue 
to participate in this endeavor. None of these 
changes affect our firm commitment to en- 
suring that the northern no-fly zone is fully 
enforced. 


Besides our air operations, we will con- 
tinue to maintain a strong U.S. presence in 
the region in order to deter Saddam. U.S. 
force levels have returned to approximate 
pre-Operation Desert Strike levels, with land 
and carrier based aircraft, surface warships, 
a Marine amphibious task force, a Patriot 
missile battalion, and a mechanized battalion 
task force deployed in support of 
USCINCCENT operations. As an additional 
deterrent against Iraqi aggression, F-117 air- 
craft remain deployed to Kuwait. Since sub- 
mission of my last report, USCINCCENT 
has completed the initial phases of Operation 
Desert Focus, with the relocation and con- 
solidation of all combatant forces in Saudi 
Arabia into more secure facilities throughout 
Saudi Arabia. To enhance force protection 
throughout the region, additional military se- 
curity personnel have been deployed for con- 
tinuous rotation. USCINCCENT continues 
to closely monitor the security situation in 
the region to ensure adequate force protec- 
tion is provided for all deployed forces. 

United Nations Security Council Resolu- 
tion (UNSCR) 949, adopted in October 
1994, demands that Iraq not threaten its 
neighbors or U.N. operations in Iraq and that 
it not redeploy or enhance its military capac- 
ity in southern Iraq. In view of Saddam’s re- 
inforced record of unreliability, it is prudent 
to retain a significant U.S. force presence in 
the region in order to maintain the capability 
to respond rapidly to possible Iraqi aggres- 
sion or threats against its neighbors. 

In northern Iraq, we have made some lim- 
ited progress in strengthening the October 
23 cease-fire and encouraging political rec- 
onciliation between the two main Iraqi Kurd 
groups, the Kurdistan Democratic Party 
(KDP) and the Patriotic Union of Kurdistan 
(PUK). Assistant Secretary of State for Near 
Eastern Affairs Robert Pelletreau co-chaired 
talks between the KDP and the PUK in Tur- 
key on October 30 and November 15, along- 
side representatives of the Turkish and Brit- 
ish governments. During these talks, we ob- 
tained agreement from the two parties that 
the neutral, indigenous Peace Monitoring 
Force (PMF) would demarcate and observe 
the cease-fire line. To support the PMF, I 
have directed, under the authorities of sec- 
tions 552(c) and 614 of the Foreign Assist- 
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ance Act of 1961, as amended, the drawdown 
of up to $4 million in Department of Defense 
commodities and services, and the Secretary 
of State has made a determination under 
which we will provide up to $3 million for 
uniforms, tents, generators and other non- 
lethal supplies. Issues related to PMF oper- 
ations are discussed regularly by a Super- 
visory Peace Monitoring Group that meets 
in Ankara and is composed of U.S., U.K. and 
Turkish representatives, as well as members 
of the indigenous relevant parties. In these 
and other high level meetings, this Adminis- 
tration has consistently warned all concerned 
that internecine warfare in the north can only 
work to the advantage of Saddam Hussein 
and Iran, which we believe has no role to 
play in the area. In this connection, we re- 
main concerned about the KDP’s links to 
Baghdad and the PUK’s ties to Iran. 

Despite the cease-fire and other efforts, 
many residents of northern Iraq continued 
to face threats from Baghdad due to their 
association with U.S.-affiliated nongovern- 
mental organizations, who had undertaken 
relief work in northern Iraq over the past 
few years. In response, this Administration, 
with the assistance of Turkey, conducted a 
third humanitarian evacuations operation of 
approximately 3,780 residents of northern 
Iraq whose lives were directly threatened by 
the Iraqi regime. All of the evacuees are 
being processed on Guam under the U.S. 
refugee resettlement program, while most of 
the 2,700 evacuated under two previous op- 
erations are now resettled in the United 
States. 

The United States, working through the 
United Nations and humanitarian relief orga- 
nizations, continues to provide humanitarian 
assistance to the people of northern Iraq. We 
have contributed more than $15 million this 
fiscal year to programs in the north adminis- 
tered by the U.N. International Children’s 
Emergency Fund (UNICEF) and the World 
Food Program (WFP). Security conditions in 
northern Iraq remain tenuous at best, with 
Iranian and PKK (Kurdistan Workers Party) 
activity adding to the ever-present threat 
from Baghdad. 

On December 9, the U.N. Secretary Gen- 
eral submitted his formal report to the 
UNSC stating that all necessary conditions 





for implementation of UNSCR 986 had been 
met. Following this action, the resolution 
went into effect 12:01 a.m. on December 10. 
UNSCR 986 authorizes Iraq to sell up to $2 
billion of oil during an initial 180-day period, 
with the possibility of UNSC renewal of sub- 
sequent 180-day periods. Resolution 986 pro- 
vides that the proceeds of this limited oil sale, 
all of which must be deposited in a U.N. es- 
crow account, will be used to purchase food, 
medicine, and other materials and supplies 
for essential civilian needs for all Iraqi citi- 
zens, and to fund vital U.N. activities regard- 
ing Iraq. Critical to the success of UNSCR 
986 is Iraq’s willingness to follow through on 
its commitments under 986 to allow the U.N. 
to monitor the distribution of food and medi- 
cal supplies to the Iraqi people. 

We have already seen good evidence that 
the safeguards systems is working: when Sad- 
dam Hussein pushed a button in Kirkuk on 
December 10 to turn on the flow of oil be- 
fore any oil contracts had been approved by 
the U.N., the U.N. made him turn it off. The 
oil flow began again, under proper U.N. su- 
pervision, a short time later. 

The Government of Iraq has, since my last 
report, continued to flout its obligations 
under a number of Security Council resolu- 
tions in other ways. Under the terms of rel- 
evant UNSC resolutions, Iraq must grant the 
United Nations Special Commission on Iraq 
(UNSCOM) inspectors immediate, uncondi- 
tional, and unrestricted access to any location 
in Iraq they wish to examine, and access to 
any Iraqi official whom they wish to inter- 
view, so that UNSCOM may fully discharge 
its mandate. Iraq continues, as it has for the 
past 5 years, to fail to live up either to the 
letter or the spirit of this commitment. 

In his October 11 semiannual written re- 
port to the Security Council, UNSCOM Ex- 
ecutive Chairman Rolf Ekeus outlined in 
comprehensive detail Iraq’s past and ongoing 
efforts to conceal evidence of its weapons of 
mass destruction (WMD) programs. In his 
December 18 briefing to the Security Coun- 
cil, Ekeus urged it to take action to reverse 
Iraq’s current blocking of UNSCOM removal 
of 130 SCUD motors from Iraq for analysis. 
As reported to the press by Security Council 
President Fulci that day, Ekeus informed the 
Council that he thought significant numbers 
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of SCUD missiles still exist in Iraq. As long 
as Saddam refuses to cooperate fully with 
U.N. weapons inspectors, UNSCOM will be 
impeded in its efforts to fulfill its mandate 
to ensure that Iraq’s WMD program has 
been eliminated. We will continue to fully 
support the mandate and the efforts of the 
Special Commission to obtain Iraqi compli- 
ance with all relevant U.N. resolutions. 

The implementation of the export/import 
monitoring mechanism approved by the Se- 
curity Council in Resolution 1051 began on 
October 1. Resolution 1051 approved a 
mechanism to monitor Iraq’s undertaking to 
reacquire proscribed weapons capabilities by 
requiring that Iraq inform the U.N. in ad- 
vance of any imports of dual-use items and 
that countries provide timely notification of 
the export to Iraq of dual-use items. 

Iraq also continues to stall and obfuscate 
rather than work in good faith toward ac- 
counting for the hundreds of Kuwaitis and 
third-country nationals who disappeared at 
the hands of Iraqi authorities during the oc- 
cupation. It has also failed to return all of 
the stolen Kuwaiti military equipment and 
the priceless Kuwaiti cultural and historical 
artifacts, which were looted during the occu- 
pation. 

Iraq’s repression of its Shi'a population 
continues with policies aimed at destroying 
the Marsh Arabs’ way of life in Southern 
Iraq, as well as the ecology of the southern 
marshes. The human rights situation 
throughout Iraq remains unchanged. Sad- 
dam Hussein shows no signs of complying 
with UNSCR 688, which demands that Iraq 
cease the repression of its own people. 

The Multinational Interception Force 
(MIF) remains on station in the Arabian 
Gulf. Our commitment to the enforcement 
of the sanctions regime is clearly dem- 
onstrated by the significant investment we 
have made with our naval forces in this area. 
Since my last report, 10 vessels have been 
intercepted and diverted for sanctions viola- 
tions. Most of the vessels diverted have been 
engaged in illegal oil smuggling, but in recent 
weeks, we have begun to intercept smaller 
boats attempting to smuggle Iraqi dates as 
well. Traditionally, our naval forces encoun- 
ter an increase in date smugglers as Ramadan 
approaches. 


We continue to note suspected smugglers 
using the territorial waters of Iran to avoid 
interception by the MIF. Due to the geog- 
raphy of the Gulf, it is possible to transit from 
Iraqi ports to the UAE and the Indian Ocean 
without entering international waters. We 
believe, and have confirmed in some in- 
stances, that smugglers utilize these routes 
to export Iraqi petroleum products in viola- 
tion of UNSCR 661. We believe that there 
are elements within the Iranian government 
who profit from charging “protection fees” 
for the safe passage through Iranian waters. 
We have presented evidence of this to the 
United Nations Sanctions Committee, and I 
am pleased to report that the Committee has 
decided to admonish Iran for failing to halt 
sanctions violators in its waters. 

The recent implementation of UNSCR 
986 will increase the workload of our naval 
forces participating in the MIF. We are pre- 
pared to meet the increased monitoring ef- 
fort in the coming months. The surge in mar- 
itime traffic expected to occur with the im- 
plementation of UNSCR 986 will necessitate 
extreme vigilance to ensure that those who 
would profit from illegal trade with Iraq are 
not given the opportunity to succeed. 

The United Nations Compensation Com- 
mission (UNCC), established pursuant to 
UNSCR 687, continues to resolve claims 
against Iraq arising from Iraq’s unlawful inva- 
sion and occupation of Kuwait. The UNCC 
has issued over 1 million awards worth ap- 
proximately $5.2 billion. At its most recent 
meeting, the UNCC Governing Council ap- 
proved an award of $610 million on the claim 
by the Kuwait national oil company for the 
costs of extinguishing the oil well fires ignited 
by Iraq at the end of the Gulf War. The 
UNCC has authorized to date only limited 
payments for fixed awards for serious per- 
sonal injury or death because additional 
funds to pay awards have been unavailable 
due to Iraq’s refusal to comply with all rel- 
evant sanctions. With the advent of oil sales 
under UNSCR 986, however, 30 percent of 
the proceeds (which is anticipated to be as 
much as $100 million per month) will be allo- 
cated to the Compensation Fund. These pro- 
ceeds will be used to make installment pay- 
ments on awards already made and to finance 
the operations of the UNCC. 
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To conclude, Iraq remains a serious threat 
to regional peace and stability. I remain de- 
termined to see Iraq comply fully with all 
of its obligations under U.N. Security Coun- 
cil resolutions. My Administration will con- 
tinue to oppose any relaxation of sanctions 
until Iraq demonstrates its peaceful inten- 
tions through such compliance. 

I appreciate the support of the Congress 
for our efforts and shall continue to keep the 
Congress informed about this important 
issue. 

Sincerely, 

William J. Clinton 


NOTE: Identical letters were sent to Newt Ging- 
rich, Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
and Strom Thurmond, President pro tempore of 
the Senate. This letter was released by the Office 
of the Press Secretary on January 8. 


Message to the Congress 
Transmitting Legislation on the 
Appointment of the United States 
Trade Representative 


January 8, 1997 


To the Congress of the United States: 

I am pleased to transmit herewith for your 
immediate consideration and enactment leg- 
islation to provide a waiver from certain pro- 
visions relating to the appointment of the 
United States Trade Representative. 

This draft bill would authorize the Presi- 
dent, acting by and with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate, to appoint Charlene 
Barshefsky as the United States Trade Rep- 
resentative, notwithstanding any limitations 
imposed by certain provisions of law. The 
Lobbying Disclosure Act of 1995 amended 
the provisions of the Trade Act of 1974 re- 
garding the appointment of the United States 
Trade Representative and the Deputy Unit- 
ed States Trade Representatives by imposing 
certain limitations on their appointment. 
These limitations only became effective with 
respect to the appointment of the United 
States Trade Representative and Deputy 
United States Trade Representatives on Jan- 
uary 1, 1996, and do not apply to individuals 
who were serving in one of those positions 
on that date and continue to serve in them. 
Because Charlene Barshefsky was appointed 


Deputy United States Trade Representative 
on May 28, 1993, and has continued to serve 
in that position since then, the limitations in 
the Lobbying Disclosure Act, which became 
effective on January 1, 1996, do not apply 
to her in her capacity as Deputy United 
States Trade Representative st it is appro- 
priate that they not apply to her if she is 
appointed to be the United States Trade 
Representative. 

I have today nominated Charlene 
Barshefsky to be the next United States 
Trade Representative. She has done an out- 
standing job as Deputy United States Trade 
Representative since 1993 and as Acting 
United States Trade Representative for the 
last 9 months. I am contident she will make 
an excellent United States Trade Representa- 
tive. I urge the Congress to take prompt and 
favorable action on this legislation. 


William J. Clinton 


The White House, 
January 8, 1997. 


Remarks on Receiving a Report on 
Student Loan Default Rates and an 
Exchange With Reporters 

January 9, 1997 


The President. Thank you very much, 
Fiona. And I want to thank all the young 
people for coming here and for representing 
the best in our country and the best of our 
future. I also want to thank Secretary Riley 
for this report and for the work that he and 
the good people at the Department of Edu- 
cation have done every day for the last 4 
years. 

When I ran for this office in 1992, at every 
stop along the way, I always said one of the 
most important things for me to do in the 
next 4 years was to open the doors of college 
education wider by passing a loan program 
that would allow people to pay their college 
loans back as a percentage of their income, 
to have more options to pay their college 
loans back so no young person need ever fear 
going to college because of the crushing bur- 
den of debt on them in the early years after 
they got out, but that at the same time, we 
had to have more responsibility by dramati- 
cally lowering the student default rate. 
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I went to law school and college on schol- 
arships and loans and jobs, and I felt very 
strongly that it ought to be easier for people 
to go but that it ought to be harder to evade 
your obligation to repay the debt. And we 
have worked very, very hard to achieve those 
objectives. And that’s why we've worked hard 
to expand college loans and lower their costs 
through the direct loan program. I’m glad 
that Fiona is a direct-loan student. We've 
seen the results of that throughout the coun- 
try, and we believe that when those loans 
start to be repaid, they will lower the default 
rate even more. 

We expanded Pell grants and work-study 
programs in the last session of Congress to 
their highest level in history. We had the big- 
gest increase in Pell grants in 20 years, and 
we added 200,000 more work-study slots. 
AmeriCorps was created, and it lets young 
people, obviously, earn money for a college 
education by serving in their communities. 

And in addition to that, as this report 
points out, we have strengthened the basic 
bargain. There has been more opportunity, 
but there is more responsibility. The default 
rate on student loans that is being announced 
today is the lowest in the history of America. 
It has dropped 40 percent since I took office. 
It is now below 11 percent. 

We want it to go lower still, but we can 
be proud of the fact that more young people 
who go to college are showing that, along 
with everything else, they have learned the 
important lesson of their responsibility to pay 
the loan back. And that means savings of 
hundreds of millions of dollars to our tax- 
payers, savings which will make it easier for 
us to balance the budget and easier for us 
to invest more in education. 

We have done our part by placing tough 
sanctions on schools that didn’t do their part 
to prevent defaults, and in some cases, we 
actually took away eligibility for Federal loan 
programs. When necessary, we have tracked 
down defaulters and made them pay. Frank- 
ly, a stronger economy has also helped to 
produce today’s good news. More young peo- 
ple who get out of college can get good jobs 
and repay their loans more easily, and that’s 
very, very important. 

But the bottomline is that this report 
shows that our strategy of opportunity and 


responsibility is working. It’s working be- 
cause of the steps that have been taken to 
improve student loans and strengthen the 
economy. It’s working because of the 
changes that were made in the loan program 
by Congress a few years ago. And it’s working 
because more and more young people are 
taking advantage of a college education and 
then taking the opportunity to be responsible 
in paying their loans back. 

Now, as we begin this second term, I just 
want to reiterate my commitment to ensuring 
that every person in this country has the tools 
that he or she needs to make the most of 
their own lives, that we open the doors of 
college education to everyone. The core of 
my second term efforts to build a bridge to 
the 21st century will be dramatic advance- 
ments in education. The fact is that some 
people who want to go to college still can’t 
get there, so our first step should be to pro- 
vide more opportunity. We can do that 
through the HOPE scholarships tax cuts that 
I have proposed. They would allow Ameri- 
cans to dedluct from their tax bill, dollar for 
dollar, the cost of the typical community col- 
lege tuition for up to 2 years; to make the 
first 2 years of college as universal as a high 
school diploma is today. They would allow 
the typical family to deduct up to $10,000 
a year from their taxes for the cost of any 
college tuition. They would allow a family— 
I mean, more families, many more families 
to save through IRA’s and then to withdraw 
from those IRA’s penalty-free if the money 
is being used to finance a college education. 

Especially now that more and more stu- 
dents are taking responsibility for their own 
education, we simply have to do more to 
open the doors wider. The HOPE scholar- 
ship tax cuts would make college affordable 
for every person in this country willing to 
work for it, especially when you couple that 
with the availability of the loans and the 
work-studies. America needs these tax cuts 
to help America pay for college, and I hope 
Congress will help us to pass them into law. 

Let me also point out one of our other 
proposals that I’ve had on the table in Con- 
gress for 4 years now, which I am determined 
to get passed in this next Congress, is the 
“GI bill” for America’s workers. A lot of peo- 
ple in the work force need to go back to 
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school. There are now scores of different 
training programs that we propose to consoli- 
date and send a skills grant to people who 
lose their jobs or people who are dramatically 
unemployed and let them make the decision 
to use this skills grant in the same way, to 
finance a college education. 

And let me finally say that while we can 
make sure that everyone can go to college, 
it’s also important that everyone be prepared 
to go. We have to set the highest standards 
for public education in this country so that 
highly trained teachers demand peak per- 
formance from students. We should require 
that students pass tests that actually test 
whether they learn what the standards say 
they're supposed to know before they go on 
from grade to grade. We should reward 
teachers who do well and make it possible 
for local schools to remove those who do not. 

We should expand public school choice 
and improve and expand on charter schools 
run by teachers and parents that survive only 
if they produce results. We should make sure 
every child can read independently by the 
third grade, and I hope that we'll have an- 
other 100,000 young people helping in that 
million-person brigade of volunteers we're 
going to need to teach our young people to 
read. And we should finish the job of con- 
necting every classroom to the Internet by 
the year 2000. 

If every 8-year-old can read, every 12-year- 
old can log on to the Internet and every 18- 
year-old can go to college, America will enter 
the 2lst century with every person able to 
have the skills that he or she needs to suc- 
ceed in building a good life. 

So let me say that these young people 
here—they’re a shining example of oppor- 
tunity and responsibility—give me the hope 
that we will succeed. And I thank you, Fiona, 
and I thank all the others and all of them 
like you all across America today who will 
be watching this and who will be building 
our future. 

Thank you, and thank you, Mr. Secretary. 


Legislative Agenda 

Q. What do you think is his chance of get- 
ting these through Congress? 

The President. Well, I think they'll be 
very good. You know, we've worked very hard 


on our budget, and our OMB Director, 
Frank Raines, has begun conversations with 
Members of Congress already. I have spo- 
ken, obviously, on many occasions with Sen- 
ator Lott and Senator Daschle, Speaker 
Gingrich and Leader Gephardt. And if the 
atmosphere—I can now only add to what I’ve 
already said—if the atmosphere of this Con- 
gress reflects what happened in the last 2 
months of the last Congress, I think the 
American people will get their balanced 
budget; they will get these education tax cuts; 
they will get the next step of welfare reform 
to create jobs for people who are going to 
be moving from welfare to work; and it will 
be a very, very good time. 

The atmosphere so far feels good to me, 
and if we just keep working on it, I think 
we can get there. 

Q. Mr. President, have you made all of 
your final budget decisions? And is there any 
possibility of your reopening any of those de- 
cisions, specifically on Medicare? 

The President. Well, let me answer you 
this way. I have completed sometime ago ‘the 
work on the budget. We still have to work 
around the edges from time to time. It is 
a good budget; it is a credible budget. I also 
am pleased that the OMB and the Congres- 
sional Budget Office have been working to- 
gether to try to narrow the gaps between 
them in all these assumptions they have for 
the budget. And I’m confident that we can 
produce one that will bring balance under 
either set of assumptions, and I intend to do 
that. And the budget will reflect the priorities 
I laid before the American people in the 
campaign and will be consistent with what 
I have said over the last 4 or 5 years about 
this. 

Now, I also expect there to be a negotiat- 
ing process with the Congress, and I will 
work with them in good faith, as I have said 
all along. But I think this budget will show 
that I am making a clear effort to reach out 
to them, to meet them halfway, and to get 
this job done. 

Q. In what year will the budget you 
present in February actually reach a balanced 
budget? 

The President. In 2002, the same year 
we 

Q. The same year. 
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The President. all along. 

Q. Does that mean that on Medicare you 
are going to go for raising the premiums and 
so forth? And you spoke in generalities, but 
is there anything you can 

The President. Well, it means I don’t 
want to remove all the suspense from my 
budget presentation. [Laughter] 


Thank you very much. 


NoTE: The President spoke at 10:31 a.m. in the 
Oval Office at the White House. In his remarks, 
he referred to Fiona Rose, University of Michigan 
student who introduced the President. 


Remarks on Presenting the Arts and 
Humanities Awards 


January 9, 1997 


Thank you very much. When Hillary said 
that, I was so hoping that there wouldn't be 
even one loud stage whisper saying, “I wish 
he had made that choice.” [Laughter] 

I am so delighted to be here to honor the 
1996 recipients of the National Medal of the 
Arts and the Charles Frankel Prize. They are 
men and women whose accomplishments 
speak to the breadth and depth of our cre- 
ative and intellectual genius. 

I want to begin by thanking Jane Alexan- 
der, Sheldon Hackney, Diane Frankel, and 
John Brademas for their energetic and wise 
leadership in promoting the arts and human- 
ities across our country. I thank them for 
what they have done. This cold day is a rather 
apt metaphor for a lot of what they have la- 
bored through the last couple of years, and 
we are all in their debt for standing firm. 

I thank the United States Marine Band for 
being here. I’m always so proud of them and 
the work they do for our country. I thank 
the magnificent Harlem Boys Choir for their 


wonderful music and for being here. All of 


you who are supporters of the arts who are 
here, I thank you for being here, supporters 
of the humanities. I see Secretary and Mrs. 
Riley and Congressman Dicks and Congress- 
man Rangel. There may be other Members 
here; I apologize for not introducing you, but 
for those of you in other positions of public 
responsibility, in particular, I thank you for 
standing up for the arts and humanities. 


Each year this ceremony gives us an op- 
portunity to celebrate the extraordinary con- 
tributions of individual American artists, 
writers, and thinkers, to reflect on the role 
of the arts and humanities in our own lives 
and in the life of our great democracy. We 
are a nation whose strength and greatness 
are derived from the rich heritage and diver- 
sity of our people, from the richness of our 
artistic and intellectual traditions. 

For more than 200 years, our freedom has 
depended not only upon our system of gov- 
ernment and the resolve of our people but 
upon the ferment of ideas that shape our 
public discourse and on the flow of creative 
expression that unites us as a people. 

Today we are on the eve of a new century. 
The arts and humanities are more essential 
than ever to the endurance of our democratic 
values of tolerance, pluralism, and freedom 
and to our understanding of where we are 
and where we need to go. At a momentous 
time in our history like this, when so much 
is happening to change the way we work and 
live, the way we relate to one another, and 
the way we relate to the rest of the world, 
we cannot fully understand the past, nor en- 
vision the future we need to pursue, without 
the arts and humanities. 

It is, after all, through the arts and human- 
ities that we unleash our individual and col- 
lective imaginations. And imagination is, in 
the end, the animating force of a democracy 
committed to constant renewal, the force 
that allows us to conceive of a brighter future 
and a better world, that allows us to over- 
come new challenges and grave difficulties. 
By imagining a better America and acting to 
achieve it, we make our greatest progress. 

That is why we must sustain our Nation’s 
commitment for the arts and humanities to 
build that bridge to the 21st century I am 
so committed to. We must have our theaters, 
our orchestras, our dance troupes, our exhib- 
its, our lectures, our scholarship. We must 
have them all to strengthen and preserve our 
culture and instill in our children the demo- 
cratic ideals we claim to cherish. And we 
must have them so that our young people 
can imagine what their lives might be like 
if they were better. For all the speeches I 
might give, the children struggling to over- 
come difficult circumstances, simply seeing 
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the powerful example of the Harlem Boys 
Choir is probably more persuasive than any 
words I could ever utter. 

Today the average American spends about 
80 cents to support Federal funding of the 
arts and humanities, about as much as it costs 
to buy a can of soda pop in a vending ma- 
chine. In some places it costs more than that. 
[Laughter] This tiny investment means that 
from Providence to Portland, from Min- 
neapolis to Miami, from Dallas to Des 
Moines, Americans of all walks of life can 
share in the great artistic and intellectual life 
of our Nation. 

In America, we should all be able to enjoy 
art, ideas, and culture, no matter what our 
station in life. And our children should be 
able to be exposed to them, no matter what 
their station in life. For children, Federal 
support of the arts and humanities is particu- 
larly critical. Think of how often we hear sto- 
ries about children who, unable to find safe 
outlets for their ideas, their emotions, their 
enormous physical energy, travel instead 
down the wrong road to destruction and de- 
spair. But across our Nation, Federal support 
to the arts and humanities has enabled tens 
of thousands of those children to see their 
first play, their first ballet, their first Monet. 
What a transforming experience it can be 
when a young person discovers his or her 
own gifts for music, for dance, for painting, 
for drama, for poetry, photography, or writ- 
ing. 

7 man who knows firsthand about the 
power of art to change young people’s lives 
is the artist who designed the medal that 
some of our honorees will receive today. Bob 
Graham is one of our Nation’s finest sculp- 
tors. After the Los Angeles riots, he decided 
to hire inner-city gang members as assistants 
and apprentices in his studio in southern 
California. These young men have recharted 
their futures and found that instead of feeling 
alienated by society, they are now valued for 
the contributions they are making to society. 

The earlier we start developing these cre- 
ative impulses for artistic and intellectual po- 
tential, the better off our children and we 
will be. As Hillary wrote in her book, we 
know a great deal more today about the im- 
portance of providing such ‘stimulation for 
children in the very first years of life. We 


know how important it is for children to hear 
words, listen to stories, develop their imagi- 
nations. That’s one reason I’m challenging all 
of our people to work with us toward a goal 
of making sure every boy and girl in our 
country can read a book independently by 
the third grade. 

Perhaps no one has done as much to show 
the power of the written word on children, 
not to mention on their parents, as Maurice 
Sendak, one of our honorees today. I’m de- 
lighted that he will join Hillary tomorrow at 
the Georgetown University Medical Center 
to read to children who are getting their 
checkups there. And I thank them both to 
help to kick off a national effort to educate 
Americans about reading even to our very 
youngest children. 

For the better part of this century, the 
world has looked to the United States not 
simply for military and economic and politi- 
cal leadership but for cultural leadership as 
well. So as we embark upon this new century, 
let us make sure that our Nation remains the 
cultural oasis it is today. 1 am optimistic 
about our prospects because of the commit- 
ment and the dedication of those of you who 
are gathered here and because our Nation 
is honored and blessed by the artists and 
thinkers we recognize today. 

In an age when words and images and 
ideas are too often diluted, devalued, and dis- 
torted, when what we see and hear is rou- 
tinely reduced to catch phrases and instant 
images, the men and women on this stage 
represent instead the profound, lasting, and 
transcendent qualities of American cultural 
life. 

Now it gives me great pleasure to present 
the 1996 National Medal of Arts Awards and 
the Charles Frankel Prize. First, the men and 
women being awarded the National Medal 
of Arts. 

Last month we paid tribute to our first 
honoree at the Kennedy Center, and I’m 
proud to honor him again. For some 40 years, 
playwright Edward Albee has been a domi- 
nate and inspirational figure in American 
theater. His plays offer raw and provocative 
portrayals of the human experience. He has 
challenged actors, audiences, and fellow writ- 
ers to explore the complexities of our emo- 
tions, attitudes, and relationships. A native 
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of Washington, DC, he won the Pulitzer 
Prize three times for “A Delicate Balance,” 
“Seascape,” and most recently for “Three 
Tall Women.” I ask you to join me in con- 


gratulating he ard Albee. [Applause] 


[At this point, the President and the First 
Lady congratulated Mr. Albee and presented 
the medal. | 


Audiences from Russia to the Philippines 
to our own shores have experienced firsthand 
conductor Sarah Caldwell’s passion for music 
and her commitment to bring some of our 
world’s most difficult, yet beautiful, operas 
to the stage. Sarah Caldwell has dedicated 
her life to promoting and introducing opera 
to new audiences here and around the world. 
She conducted her first opera at Tanglewood 
in 1947, founded the Boston Opera 10 years 
later, and went on to become the first woman 
ever to conduct the New York Metropolitan 
Opera. She is truly opera’s First Lady. And 
if you will forgive me a small amount of paro- 
chialism, she has come a long way from our 
native State of Arkansas—[{laughter|—and I 
am very proud of her. 


[The President and the First Lady congratu- 
lated Ms. Caldwell and presented the medal ] 


A photographer whose work has inspired 
both peers and casual viewers and a teacher 
whose ideas and methods have influenced 
university curricula, Harry Callahan is a na- 
tional treasure. More than 50 years ago, he 
discovered the camera’s power to capture the 
sublime and seemingly everyday subjects: na- 
ture, the city, and people. His subtle, con- 
templativ e pictures convey an intensely per- 
sonal vision of the world. They have graced 
photography exhibitions in some of the finest 
museums around the world. A native of De- 
troit, his work reminds us that there is always 
much more than meets the eye. 


[President Clinton and the First Lady con- 
gratulated Mr. Callahan and presented the 


medal. | 


I’m delighted to honor a woman who has 
spent some four decades creating and nurtur- 
ing one of the leading artistic institutions in 
our Nation’s Capital. The Arena Stage is a 
living legacy of the vision, the talent, and the 
creative energies of Zelda Fichandler. The 


Arena is one of our country’s leading regional 
theaters and under her leadership has 
brought plays such as “Inherit the Wind,” 
“After the Fall,” and “The Crucible” to audi- 
ences in Russia, Hong Kong, and Israel. In 
1976, she and the Arena became the first 
company based outside New York to win a 
Tony. 


[President Clinton and the First Lady con- 
gratulated Ms. Fichandler and presented the 
medal. | 


Thank you very 


much for all you have 
done. 


Musician, composer, and bandleader 
Eduardo (Lalo) Guerrero has spent a cre- 
ative life celebrating and exploring his Mexi- 
can-American heritage in music from maria- 
chis to orchestra pieces. An Arizona native, 
he began his career while still in his teens, 
composing what later became the unofficial 
anthem of Mexico. In the 60 years since, he 
has been prolific and inspired, composing 
songs that have topped the charts on both 
sides of the border. In 1980, the Smithsonian 
Institution named him a national folk treas- 
ure. And we are honored to honor him today. 


[The President and the First Lady congratu- 
lated Mr. Guerrero, and presented the 
medal. | 


He still has his salsa, you see. [Laughter] 

First, let me say that we are glad to see 
Lionel Hampton here safe and sound. A leg- 
endary bandieader, singer, and the first musi- 
cian to make a vibraphone sing and swing, 
he has been delighting jazz audiences for 
over half a century. Anyone who has ever 
heard his music knows that he is much more 
than a performer; he is a pioneer. When 
Louis Armstrong invited him to play the vi- 
braphones at a recording session in 1936, he 
realized he had found his calling. He mas- 
tered the vibes quickly and performed the 
first jazz vibraphone solo ever recorded. In 
1936 he joined the Benny Goodman Trio, 
but soon he formed his own band and over 
the years has nurtured the talents of many 
jazz leaders, including Quincy Jones and 
Dinah Washington. He is a lion of American 
music, and he still makes the vibraphone 


sing. 
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[The President and the First Lady congratu- 
lated Mr. Hampton and presented the 
medal. | 


Dancer, choreographer, and teacher, Bella 
Lewitzky first began creating dances in her 
hometown of Redlands, California, when she 
was just 7 years old. With Lester Horton, she 
founded the Dance Theater of Los Angeles 
in 1946. Twenty years later, she formed the 
Lewitzky Dance Company, a troupe that has 
performed to critical acclaim around the 
world. Now in her 80th year, when it would 
be just as easy to rest upon her well-deserved 
laurels, she is eagerly looking to start new 
projects, and I hope all of you have inspired 
her here today. 


[The President and the First Lady congratu- 
lated Ms. Lewitzky and presented the medal. | 


Vera List has touched generations of stu- 
dents, teachers, artists, performers, audi- 
ences, and artistic institutions across Amer- 
ica. For more than half a century, she has 
lent her vision, energy, and resources to phil- 
anthropic efforts to promote the arts at uni- 
versities, museums, and through artistic en- 
dowments. The charitable foundation that 
she and her husband Albert created in 1945 
helped to underwrite the construction of the 
Metropolitan Opera House at Lincoln Cen- 
ter more than three decades ago. She has 
sponsored an opera performance for under- 
privileged children, PBS broadcasts high- 
lighting the American artist, and many other 

varied and worthy arts projects. She has done 
what private citizens must do if we are going 
to bring the arts to all the American people, 
and we thank her for it. 


[The President and the First Lady congratu- 
lated Ms. List and presented the medal. | 


We would be hard-pressed to find any 
American who doesn’t recognize Robert 
Redford as one of our Nation’s most ac- 
claimed actors, directors, and producers. He 
won an Academy Award for Best Director 
for “Ordinary People.” He’s won numerous 
other awards and made wonderful movies. 
The most important thing to me about Rob- 
ert Redford is that he could have been well 
satisfied to be a movie superstar but instead 
chose an entirely different life, because for 


years and years and years, he has supported 


and encouraged many young and emerging 
screenwriters and directors to the Sundance 
Institute in Utah. He’s helped to promote 
nontraditional cinema. He’s opened the 
doors for many new artists and their films. 
I can say also, in an area not covered by to- 
day’s awards, he has been a passionate advo- 
cate of preserving our natural heritage and 
protecting our environment. And the Vice 
President and I were honored to have him 
with us at the Grand Canyon a few months 
ago when we set aside 1.7 million acres to 
Grand Staircase-Escalante National Monu- 
ment in southern Utah, a cause that he 
pressed for for years and years and years. It 
is very important when a person with im- 
mense talent, resources, and fame tries to 
give the gift of creativity back to people who 
would otherwise never have a chance to ful- 
fill their own God-given abilities. We honor 
him for that today and thank him. 


[The President and the First Lady congratu- 
lated Mr. Redford and presented the medal. | 


Throughout a lifetime as an author and il- 
lustrator, Maurice Sendak has singlehandedly 
revolutionized children’s literature. In works 
such as “Where The Wild Things Are,” he 
has created heroes and adventures that have 
captured the imagination of generations of 
young readers. His books have helped chil- 
dren to explore and resolve their feelings of 
anger, boredom, fear, frustration, and jeal- 
ousy. Hillary and I read “Where The Wild 
Things Are” alone to our daughter scores and 
scores of times. And I can tell you, he helped 
me to explore my feelings of anger, boredom, 
fear, frustration, and jealousy. [Laughter] His 
books have become staples of children’s li- 
braries and family bookshelves. They will al- 
ways be a beloved part of our national cul- 
ture, and they have done a great deal to help 
our children find their own imaginations. 


[The President and the First Lady congratu- 
lated Mr. Sendak and presented the medal. | 


We were having a picture—Mr. Sendak 
said that, “This is my first grown-up award.” 
[Laughter] 

I feel that I should sing about our next 
honoree—but I won’t; relax. [Laughter] Ste- 
phen Sondheim is one of our Nation’s finest 
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composers and lyricists. Not only are his 
words and melodies timeless, appealing to all 
generations, they mirror the history and ex- 
periences we share as Americans. His work 
is indelibly etched on our national cultural 
landscape. Who among us can’t rattle off 
some words from “West Side Story,” “A 
Funny Thing Happened On The Way To 
The Forum,” “Gypsy,” “A Little Night 
Music” or “Sweeney Todd”? Decade after 
decade, Steven Sondheim continues to de- 
light audiences here and around the world 
with his treasured lyrics. He has won five 
Tony Awards, was awarded the Pulitzer Prize 
in 1993, received the Kennedy Center Honor 
for Lifetime Achievement in 1993. But he 
has given us more than we could ever give 
to him. 
Steven Sondheim. 


[The President and the First Lady congratu- 
lated Mr. Sondheim and presented the medal. | 


In less than 30 years, the Boys Choir of 
Harlem has become one of the world’s finest 
singing ensembles. The Choir gives 100 con- 
certs every year and has performed at the 
White House, the United Nations, and all 
around the world. These accomplishments 
would be enough to merit a medal, but the 
Boys Choir of Harlem has also changed and 
saved lives. Over the years it has recognized 
and nurtured the God-given potential of 
thousands of young people whose talents 
might otherwise have gone unnoticed. The 
550 boys and girls who attend the Choir 
Academy of Harlem learn much more than 
how to sing on key and in harmony. They 
learn that through discipline, hard work, and 
cooperation, anything is possible and dreams 
do come true. I again say they are a powerful, 
shining symbol to all the young people of this 
country about what they can become if the 
rest of us will just do our part to give them 
the chance. 

I now have the honor of introducing the 
recipients of the Charles Frankel Prize. 

Poet, professor of poems, and activist for 
poetry, Rita Dove helps us to find the ex- 
traordinary in the ordinary moments of our 
lives. She has used her gift for language, her 
penetrating insight, and her sensitivity to the 
world around her to mine the richness of the 
African-American experience as well as the 


experience of everyday living. Winner of the 
Pulitzer Prize in 1987 and recently Poet Lau- 
reate of the United States, she is considered 
one of her finest poets, and she truly is a 
life force of poetry. 


[The President and the First Lady congratu- 
lated Ms. Dove and presented the prize. | 


Best-selling author, historian, and political 
commentator Doris Kearns Goodwin has en- 
riched our understanding and appreciation of 
the people and institutions that have shaped 
American government, American history, 
and American politics. Her great gift is to 
tell the story of America through rigorous 
scholarship, engaging prose, and anecdotes 
and details that bring alive major events and 
political figures. She has worked in the White 
House, taught at Harvard, written books 
about President Johnson, the Kennedys, and 
the Roosevelts. Her latest work “No Ordi- 
nary Time,” won the Pulitzer Prize in 1994. 
And I can tell you it made the details of the 
White House come alive. I actually had the 
book, walking from room to room, imagining 
what it all looked like all those long years 
ago. In that book alone, she did a great serv- 
ice to the United States in helping us to un- 
derstand our history, our leaders, and what 
this country is really all about. 


[The President and the First Lady congratu- 
lated Ms. Goodwin and presented the prize. | 


Political philosopher, public servant, build- 
er of civil society Daniel Kemmis has dedi- 
cated his life to reawakening America’s sense 
of community, of citizenship, of working to- 
gether for the common good. In his books 
and lectures and during his tenure in politics, 
he has spread the gospel of community in- 
volvement and explored the roots and true 
meaning of our democracy. He is a welcome 
and convincing voice against cynicism and so- 
cial divisiveness. As we look to the next cen- 
tury, with ours the strongest, most vibrant 
democracy in the world, but increasingly 
more diverse, the question of whether we 
will learn to identify ourselves in terms of 
our obligations and our opportunities in the 
larger community, to learn to work together 
across the lines that divide us with mutual 
respect for the common good is perhaps the 
greatest question facing the American peo- 
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ple. Daniel Kemmis has helped to make sure 
we give the right answer. 


[The President and the First Lady congratu- 
lated Mr. Kemmis and presented the prize. | 


Arturo Madrid is pioneering the field of 
Latino studies in the United States. He’s 
been an advocate for expanding educational 
opportunities for Hispanic students all across 
America. As professor of modern Spanish 
and Latin American literature and founder 
of the Tomas Rivera Center, the Nation’s 
leading think-tank on Latino issues, he has 
helped Americans discern and appreciate the 
impact of Hispanic life on American culture 
and literature. An entire generation of Latino 
academics at the Nation’s top universities 
owe some part of their success to Arturo Ma- 
drid’s work. And now as we see Americans 
of Hispanic heritage, the fastest growing 
group of our fellow citizens, the full impact 
of his work is bound to be felt in the future. 
So we thank him for what he has done and 
for what he has done that will be felt in gen- 
erations yet to come. 


[The President and the First Lady congratu- 
lated Mr. Madrid and presented the prize. 


Bill Moyers has received about every 
award there is in his field, quite simply be- 
cause he has proved himself a giant in broad- 
cast journalism. For more than 25 years, he 
has used the power of television to tackle 
some of the most difficult and complex issues 
facing our Nation, to explore the world of 
ideas and to help millions of viewers better 
understand each other and the society in 
which we live. At a time in which the media 
often is used to truncate, oversimplify, and 
distort ideas in a way that divide rather than 
enlighten, the work of Bill Moyers’ life is 
truly and profoundly important and encour- 
aging. Though he is known to most Ameri- 
cans now as a broadcaster, his career has 
been as wide-ranging as his documentaries. 
He has been a newspaper reporter and a 
publisher, a campaign aide, a deputy director 
for the Peace Corps, and when he was still 
just a child, Presidential press secretary to 
President Johnson. Most important to me, he 
is a living rebuke to everybody's preconcep- 
tions about Baptist preachers. [Laughter] He 
is truly a 20th century renaissance man. 


(The President and the First Lady congratu- 
lated Mr. Moyers and presented the prize.] 


When I gave him the award, he said, “Now 
they’li make us pay for that one.” [Laughter] 

Ladies and gentlemen, I ask you to join 
me in giving one more hand to every one 
of these outstanding Americans. They are 
terrific. [Applause] And now, appropriately, 
our program will close with The Boys Choir 
of Harlem’s rendition of “Amazing Grace.” 


NoTE: The President spoke at 1 p.m. in the Mel- 
lon Auditorium at the Department of Commerce. 


Remarks at the Arts and Humanities 
Awards Dinner 


January 9, 1997 


Good evening, ladies and gentlemen. Wel- 
come to the White House. Hillary and I are 
delighted to have all of your here tonight. 
This afternoon we had the honor to award 
16 men and women and the Harlem Boys 
Choir our country’s highest recognition for 
achievement in the arts and humanities. 

Tonight we come together to salute the 
honorees again for their profound contribu- 
tions to our cultural life. At a time when so 
many forces seem determined to divide us, 
not simply here but all round the world, the 
arts and humanities unite us as a people in 
all of our rich diversity. They give voice to 
our collective experience and deepen our un- 
derstandings of ourselves and one another. 

At the dawn of a new century in a rapidly 
changing world, we need our artists, our writ- 
ers, our thinkers, more than ever to help us 
find that common thread that is woven 
through all of our lives, to help give our chil- 
dren the imagination they need to visualize 
the future they must make and to reach 
across the lines that divide us. 

The people we have honored today have 
dedicated their lives to this purpose, and I 
join all Americans in thanking them for their 
life’s work. 

I ask all of you now to please join me in 
a toast to our honorees, and to the United 
States of America. 

Hear! Hear! 


[At this point, the President toasted the 
honorees. | 
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Thank you very much. 


NoTE: The President spoke at 8:30 p.m. in the 
State Dining Room at the White House. 


Remarks Prior to a Meeting With 
Business Leaders and an Exchange 
With Reporters 

January 10, 1997 


The President. Good morning, every- 
body. We are here in the Cabinet Room to 
meet with business leaders and members of 
the Cabinet to discuss what we all have to 
do together to provide jobs and training for 
people who will be making the transition 
from welfare to work as mandated by the new 
welfare reform law. 

But before we talk more about this, I want 
to report some good economic news. The 
Department of Labor reported this morn- 
ing—on Secretary Reich’s last day on the 
payroll—where is he? [Laughter] He’s end- 
ing with a bang. The report says that 11.2 
million new jobs have now been created in 
the past 4 years. This is the first time in the 
history of our economy that over 11 million 
jobs have been created during one 4-year ad- 
ministration. It is a great tribute to the pri- 
vate sector in America. It is further evidence 
that our economy is strong, and finally, that 
our economic strategy to bring down the def- 
icit, expand trade, and invest in our people 
is working. 

I want to thank Secretary Reich for all he 
has done. I also want to acknowledge—there 
are two other outgoing members of the ad- 
ministration that had a great role in this eco- 
nomic recovery, Secretary Kantor, both as 
Trade Ambassador and as Commerce Sec- 
retary, and of course, Mr. Panetta, who was 
OMB Director at the time we adopted our 
economic plan. 

The meeting we are convening here this 
morning builds on the exceptional efforts 
that have been made over the last 4 years 
to allow States and local communities the 
freedom to test their own welfare reform 
strategies. Last year I signed into law an ap- 
proach that revolutionized welfare and made 
it a national mandate to move people who 
are able-bodied from welfare to work within 
2 years. But as I have said repeatedly since 


that time, that was not the end of welfare 
reform; it was only the next step. 

Now we have to launch a national effort 
in every State and every community to make 
sure that the jobs are there for people who 
have to make the transition from welfare to 
work. As a first step in that effort, every State 
has to tailor a welfare reform plan that re- 
quires and rewards work, imposes time lim- 
its, increases child care payments, and de- 
mands personal responsibility. 

We've already given the green light to 26 
of our States to carry out the welfare reform 
plans they have designated. Today I am 
pleased to announce that three more States, 
Louisiana, Maryland, and North Carolina, 
have been given approval to implement their 
plans. 

The steps we've taken over the last 4 years, 
working with individual States and commu- 
nities, have helped to reduce the welfare rolls 
by 2.1 million people. Those efforts and the 
stronger economy have led to the biggest re- 
duction in welfare rolls in the history of this 
country. But welfare reform now must go on 
to the next step, and it cannot succeed by 
Government action alone. There cannot be 
in our efforts to balance the budget enough 
money to have some big public works pro- 
gram here to put everyone to work who is 
required to move into the work force within 
2 years. So welfare reform, if it’s going to 
work, will have-to have the leadership of the 
private sector in turning welfare checks into 
pay checks. 

Now, our balanced budget plan has provi- 
sions in it to support the business community 
in helping to create a million more jobs. But 
today we are going to meet with these busi- 
ness leaders to talk about what specifically 
they and others can do to help to move peo- 
ple from welfare to work and also to talk 
about what they can do to help make sure 
that the States and the communities in this 
country have actually designed plans that will 
be attractive to the private sector in helping 
businesses of all sizes, not just larger busi- 
nesses, to move from welfare to work and, 
I might also add, nonprofit organizations who 
are also eligible to participate in these initia- 
tives. Just a few days ago we had our annual 
prayer breakfast here, and I challenged the 
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religious organizations, as employers, to par- 
ticipate in this program. 

So a number of these companies rep- 
resented around this table have already been 
very active in this. We’re going to have a good 
meeting, and I look forward to success. But 
I do want to make it clear to the American 
people that welfare reform law did not put 
anybody to work. Unless we can create new 
jobs in the private sector within the 2-year 
timeline, the welfare reform effort will not 
succeed. And we're depending on the leaders 
around this table, people like them through- 
out America, to help us to achieve that goal. 


Conspiracy to Manipulate the Media 


Q. Mr. President, do you think there is 
a right-wing cabal in the press against you? 


The President. No. 


Presidential Immunity From Civil 
Charges 

Q. Mr. President, are you concerned that 
the purely legal question that goes to the Su- 
preme Court on a in your civil case 
will become a pretext for hauling out the 
whole story again and causing you more dif- 
ficulty? 

The President. | don’t have any control 
over what anyone else does. I can only con- 
trol what I do. It’s not going to cause me 
any difficulty because I’m going to do my 
job here. 


The Economy 


Q. Mr. President, you referred to the jobs 
figures that came out earlier today as good 
news. As you're aware, not only was the De- 
cember report pretty strong but both the Oc- 
tober and November reports were revised 
upwards. Are you concerned at all that this 
strength may signal a euliing up of inflation- 
ary pressures in the economy: 

The President. No. Based on the con- 
versation I had with Chairman Greenspan 
last week, that’s one of the things—or I guess 
earlier this week—one of the things that he 
noted—Secretary Rubin and I were there— 
was that the normal inflation pressures, at 
least if you go back till the end of World 
War II that you would see with this kind of 
job growth and by modern standards a low 


unemployment rate just have not material- 
ized. 

And he speculated on a number of the rea- 
sons why that might be so. But I basically 
believe, as long as we’re competitive, as long 
as our markets are open, as long as we're 
reaching out to new markets around the 
world, as long as we're seeing American 
workers continue to upgrade their skills and 
American businesses employ technology and 
better production techniques to improve 
their productivity, that we can keep this 
going without undue inflation. At least now 
there’s no evidence of it. 

The only place we've had any spike in in- 
flation is in energy prices, which was unre- 
lated to the general growth in jobs. So I’m 
very hopeful right now. 


Federal Reserve Board Nominations 


Q. When do you expect to nominate re- 
placements for the two Fed Governors who 
are leaving? Do you have any people in 
mind? 

The President. I don’t know. One of them 
just materialized. But I'll turn my attention 
to it, and I'll do it in a timely fashion. 


Political Consultant Dick Morris 


Q. Did Dick Morris violate his confidence 
by writing a book and taking credit for every- 
thing good that happened to you in the last 
several months? 

The President. | thought the last sentence 
of the introduction of his book said that he 
was not responsible for my getting reelected; 
I was. [Laughter] So I would think that you 
would have to say that was a rather selective 
reading of the book, if that’s the way you 
read it. [Laughter] 


Norte: The President spoke at 10:15 a.m. in the 
Cabinet Room at the White House. 


Remarks Honoring the 1996 Stanley 
Cup Champion Colorado Avalanche 


January 10, 1997 


I'd like to welcome all of you to the White 
House, especially Representative Diana 
Degette; and Charlie Lyons, the president 
of Ascent Entertainment; and of course the 
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1996 Stanley Cup winners, the Colorado Av- 
alanche. 

I’m pleased that all of you could join us 
today to congratulate the team, especially the 
people who have come all the way from Colo- 
rado. Ice hockey is one of the fastest, most 
exciting games going, and there was an article 
in one of the papers yesterday detailing all 
the cities in America that now want a hockey 
franchise. I think it’s because Colorado won 
the championship so quickly. [Laughter] 

When you watch an amazing team like the 
Avalanche take the ice, you understand why 
children all over our country for the first time 
are trying on skates and crowding the rinks. 
This was a very awe-inspiring performance 
that this team turned in this year. 

No one could have anticipated the kind 
of season you've had when you moved to 
Denver just 18 months ago, rolling over the 
NHL like the avalanche you are so well 
named for. You swept the final series against 
the Florida Panthers, a great team who de- 
serve a lot of credit for being the youngest 
expansion team to make it to the Stanley Cup 
final after only 3 years in the league. 

And as the Avalanche played out the final 
minutes of the triple overtime game that 
brought you to victory, you also showed what 
teamwork is all about. I may show those final 
minutes to the Cabinet repeatedly over the 
next 2 years. [Laughter] In one short season, 
you captured the heart of your new home 
city and gave Colorado its first major sports 
championship ever. Your coach, Marc 
Crawford, is the third youngest coach in his- 
tory to lead a team to a Stanley Cup victory. 
That’s a remarkable achievement, something 
I can identify with. I used to be the youngest 
person doing things—(Laughter|—a long 
time ago. 

At 27, Joe Sakic brings incredible talent 
and maturity to the team, and I see him here 
recovering from his recent injury. I hope 
you'll be back on your skates soon. Your out- 
standing goalie, Patrick Roy, must be used 
to this by now. Of course, this is his third 
Stanley Cup victory. I understand he’s an 
avid golfer as well, and the difference is, of 
course, in golf you’re not allowed to block 
the other person’s shots. [Laughter] 1 must 
say, there have been a lot of times when I 


wished there had been someone there to 
block mine. 

This victory belongs to every player on the 
team. By bringing home to Denver and to 
Colorado their first ever professional sports 
championship, you have justified the loyalty 
and pride of some ferociously loyal and 
proud fans. And I think it highly likely that 
you'll keep them happy again this year, too. 
After your win against the Senators last night, 
I know you’re number one in the NHL again. 

Now I‘d like to introduce the Commis- 
sioner of the National Hockey League, Gary 
Bettman, to continue the program. 


Note: The President spoke at 3:34 p.m. in the 
East Room at the White House. In his remarks, 
he referred to Charlie Lyons, chairman, and Joe 
Sakic, center, Colorado Avalanche. 


Letter to Congressional Leaders on 
Libya 
January 10, 1997 


Dear Mr. Speaker: (Dear Mr. President:) 

I hereby report to the Congress on the de- 
velopments since my last report of July 22, 
1996, cencerning the national emergency 
with respect to Libya that was declared in 
Executive Order 12543 of January 7, 1986. 
This report is submitted pursuant to section 
401(c) of the National Emergencies Act, 50 
U.S.C. 1641(c); section 204(c) of the Inter- 
national Emergency Economic Powers Act 
(IEEPA), 50 U.S.C. 1703(c); and section 
505(c) of the International Security and De- 
velopment Cooperation Act of 1985, 22 
U.S.C. 2349aa-9(c). 

1. On January 2, 1997, I renewed for an- 
other year the national emergency with re- 
spect to Libya pursuant to IEEPA. This re- 
newal extended the current comprehensive 
financial and trade embargo against Libya in 
effect since 1986. Under these sanctions, all 
trade with Libya is prohibited, and all assets 
owned or controlled by the Libyan govern- 
ment in the United States or in the posses- 
sion or control of U.S. persons are blocked. 

2. There have been two amendments to 
the Libyan Sanctions Regulations, 31 C.F.R. 
Part 550 (the “Regulations”), administered 
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by the Office of Foreign Assets Control 
(OFAC) of the Department of the Treasury, 
since my last report on July 22, 1996. The 
Libyan Sanctions Regulations were amended 
on August 22, 1996, to add the Antiterrorism 
and Effective Death Penalty Act of 1996 
(Public Law 104—132; 110 Stat. 1214-1319 
(the “Antiterrorism Act”) as an authority for 
the Regulations. (61 Fed. Reg. 43460, August 
23, 1996). On April 24, 1996, I signed into 
law the Antiterrorism Act. Section 321 of the 
Antiterrorism Act (18 U.S.C. 2332d) makes 
it a criminal offense for United States per- 
sons, except as provided in regulations issued 
by the Secretary of the Treasury in consulta- 
tion with the Secretary of State, to engage 
in financial transactions with the govern- 
ments of countries designated under section 
6(j) of the Export Administration Act (50 
U.S.C. App. 2405) as supporting inter- 
national terrorism. United States persons 
who engage in such transactions are subject 
to criminal fines under title 18, United States 
Code, imprisonment for up to 10 years, or 
both. Because the Regulations already pro- 
hibited such transactions, with minor excep- 
tions for transactions found to be in the pub- 
lic interest, no substantive change to the pro- 
hibitions of the Regulations was necessary. 
A copy of the amendment is attached. 

The Regulations were amended on Octo- 
ber 21, 1996 (61 Fed. Reg. 54936, October 
23, 1996), to implement section 4 of the Fed- 
eral Civil Penalties Inflation Adjustment Act 
of 1990, as amended by the Debt Collection 
Improvement Act of 1996, by adjusting for 
inflation the amount of the civil monetary 
penalties that may be assessed under the 
Regulations. The Regulations, as amended, 
increase the maximum civil monetary penalty 
provided by law from $10,000 to $11,000 per 
violation. 

The amended Regulations also reflect an 
amendment to 18 U.S.C. 1001 contained in 
section 330016(1)(L) of Public Law 103-322; 
108 Stat. 2147. The amendment strikes the 
$10,000 maximum on fines imposed for 
fraudulent dealing with Federal agencies. Fi- 
nally, the amendment notes the availability 
of higher criminal fines pursuant to the for- 
mulas set forth in 18 U.S.C. 3571. A copy 
of the amendment is attached. 


3. During the current 6-month period, 
OFAC reviewed numerous applications for 
licenses to authorize transactions under the 
Regulations. Consistent with OFAC’s ongo- 
ing scrutiny of banking transactions, the larg- 
est category of license approvals (49) con- 
cerned requests by non-Libyan persons or 
entities to unblock transfers interdicted be- 
cause of what appeared to be Government 
of Libya interests. Several previously issued 
licenses were amended to authorize the pro- 
vision of legal services to the Government 
of Libya in connection with actions in U.S. 
courts in which the Government of Libya was 
named as defendant. 

Minister Louis Farrakhan and the Nation 
of Islam applied for a license to receive a 
gift of up to $1 billion from the Government 
of Libya as well as for Minister Farrakhan 
to collect $250,000 in prize money that ac- 
companied the Ghadafi Prize for Human 
Rights awarded to Minister Farrakhan in 
Tripoli. The application was denied on For- 
eign policy grounds. 

4. During the current 6-month period, 
OFAC continued to emphasize to the inter- 
national banking community in the United 
States the importance of identifying and 
blocking payments made by or on behalf of 
Libya. The office worked closely with the 
banks to assure the effectiveness of interdic- 
tion software systems used to identify such 
payments. During the reporting period, more 
than 100 transactions potentially involving 
Libya were interdicted. 

5. Since my last report, OFAC collected 
14 civil monetary penalties totaling more 
than $165,000 for violations of the U.S. sanc- 
tions against Libya. Twelve of the violations 
involved the failure of banks to block funds 
transfers to Libyan-owned or -controlled fi- 
nancial institutions. Two U.S. corporations 
paid OFAC penalties totaling $105,000 for 
export violations as part of global plea agree- 
ments with the Department of Justice. Sixty- 
one other cases are in active penalty process- 
ing. 

tn August 7, 1996, a major U.S. exporter 
entered a guilty plea and was sentenced in 
the U.S. District Court for the Western Dis- 
trict of Kentucky for Libyan sanctions viola- 
tions. The company and four co-conspirators 
were charged with aiding and abetting the 
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exportation and attempted exportation of oil 
well drilling equipment to Libya through 
Italy in 1995 and 1996. The company paid 
$3 million in criminal fines and aggregate 
criminal penalties paid by individuals totaled 
$211,000. In addition, a major U.S. manufac- 
turer in Milwaukee, Wisconsin agreed to pay 
$2 million in criminal fines, in addition to 
the civil penalty noted above, for violation 
of the Libyan sanctions involving a commer- 
cial project in Libya. Numerous investiga- 
tions carried over from prior mp peri- 
ods are continuing and new reports of viola- 
tions are being pursued. 

6. The expenses incurred by the Federal 
Government in the 6-month period from July 
6, 1996, through January 5, 1997, that are 
directly attributable to the exercise of powers 
and authorities conferred by the declaration 
of the Libyan national emergency are esti- 
mated at approximately $670,000. Personnel 
costs were largely centered in the Depart- 
ment of the Treasury (particularly in the Of- 
fice of Foreign Assets Control, the Office of 
the General Counsel, and the U.S. Customs 
Service), the Department of State, and the 
Department of Commerce. 

7. The policies and actions of the Govern- 
ment of Libya continue to pose an unusual 
and extraordinary threat to the national secu- 
rity and foreign policy of the United States. 
In adopting UNSCR 883 in November 1993, 
the Security Council determined that the 
continued failure of the Government of 
Libya to demonstrate by concrete actions its 
renunciation of terrorism, and in particular 
its continued failure to respond fully and ef- 
fectively to the requests and dechene of the 
Security Council in Resolutions 731 and 748, 
concerning the bombing of the Pan Am 103 
and UTA 772 flights, constituted a threat to 
international peace and security. The United 
States will continue to coordinate its com- 
prehensive sanctions enforcement efforts 
with those of other U.N. member states. We 
remain determined to ensure that the per- 
petrators of the terrorist acts against Pan Am 
103 and UTA 772 are brought to justice. The 
families of the victims in the murderous 
Lockerbie bombing and others acts of Libyan 
terrorism deserve nothing less. I shall con- 
tinue to exercise the powers at my disposal 
to apply economic sanctions against Libya 
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fully and effectively, so long as those meas- 
= are b. ropriate, and will continue to re- 
ically to the Congress on signifi- 
bee soe saan as required by law. 
Sincerely, 


William J. Clinton 
NOTE: Identical letters were sent to Newt Ging- 


rich, Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
and Albert Gore, Jr., President of the Senate. 





Digest of Other 
White House Announcements 





The following list includes the President's public 
schedule and other items of general interest an- 
nounced by the Office of the Press Secretary and 
not included elsewhere in this issue. 





January 4 


The President declared major disasters in 
California and Idaho and ordered Federal aid 
to supplement State and local recovery ef- 
forts in the areas struck by severe storms, 


flooding, and mud- and landslides beginning 
December 28 and continuing. 


January 5 

The President and Hillary and Chelsea 
Clinton returned to Washington, DC, from 
St. Thomas, U.S. Virgin Islands. 


January 6 

In the morning, the President had a tele- 
phone conversation with Chancellor Helmut 
Kohl of Germany concerning NATO expan- 
sion and relations between Russia and the 
West. 

The President announced his intention to 
nominate Alan M. Hantman to be the Archi- 
tect of the Capitol. 

The President announced his intention to 
nominate Donald Rappaport to be Chief Fi- 
nancial Officer of the Department of Edu- 
cation. 


January 7 

In the morning, the President met with 
Senator Daniel Patrick Moynihan in the Oval 
Office to discuss issues facing the 105th Con- 


gress. 
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In the afternoon, the President had a tele- 
phone conversation with Newt Gingrich to 
congratulate him on winning reelection to a 
second term as Speaker of the House of Rep- 
resentatives. The President also placed calls 
to Senate Majority Leader Trent Lott, Senate 
Minority Leader Thomas S. Daschle, and 
House Minority Leader Richard A. Gep- 
hardt. 

The President announced his intention to 
nominate Susan E. Trees to the National 
Council on the Humanities. 

The White House announced that the 
President will meet with United Nations Sec- 
retary-General Kofi Annan in the Oval Office 
on January 23. 

The White House announced that the 
President appointed Charles Ruff to succeed 
Jack Quinn as Assistant to the President and 
Counsel to the President early next month. 
The President also appointed: Cheryl D. 
Mills to be Deputy Assistant to the President 
and Deputy Counsel to the President; Kath- 
leen M.H. Wallman to be Deputy Assistant 
to the President for Economic Policy and 
Chief of Staff and Counselor to the National 
Economic Council; and Elena Kagan to be 
Deputy Director of the Domestic Policy 
Council. 

The President declared a major disaster in 
the State of Washington and ordered Federal 
aid to supplement State and local recovery 
efforts in the area struck by severe ice storms 
beginning November 19 and continuing 
through December 4. 

The President declared a major disaster in 
Minnesota and ordered Federal aid to sup- 
plement State and local recovery efforts in 
the area struck by severe ice storms Novem- 
ber 14-30. 


January 8 

In the morning, the President met with 
members of his economic team and Federal 
Reserve Board Chairman Alan Greenspan in 
the Oval Office to discuss economic issues. 


January 9 

In the morning, the President met with 
NATO Secretary General Javier Solana and 
Vice President Gore in the Vice President’s 
West Wing office. 

The President announced his intention to 
nominate Jeffrey Davidow to be a member 
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of the Board of Directors of the Inter-Amer- 
ican Foundation. 

The White House announced that the 
President has appointed Secretary of the In- 
terior Bruce Babbitt to lead a delegation rep- 
resenting the United States at the inaugura- 
tion of President-elect Arnoldo Aleman of 
Nicaragua on January 10. 


January 10 
The President announced his intention to 
appoint Ann Lewis as Assistant to the Presi- 
dent and Deputy Communications Director. 
The President announced the nomination 
of Sheila F. Anthony as a Commissioner of 
the Federal Trade Commission. 





Nominations 
Submitted to the Senate 





The following list does not include promoticns of 
members of the Uniformed Services, nominations 
to the Service Academies, or nominations of For- 
eign Service officers. 





Submitted January 7 


Madeleine Korbel Albright, 
of the District of Columbia, to be Secretary 
of State, vice Warren Christopher, resigned. 


William S. Cohen, 
of Maine, to be Secretary of Defense, vice 
William J. Perry. 


Bill Richardson, 

of New Mexico, to be the Representative of 
the United States of America to the United 
Nations with the rank and status of Ambas- 
sador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary, and 
the Representative of the United States of 
America in the Security Council of the Unit- 
ed Nations, vice Madeleine Korbel Albright. 


Aida Alvarez, 

of New York, to be Administrator of the 
Small Business Administration, vice Philip 
Lader. 
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Andrew M. Cuomo, 

of New York, to be Secretary of Housing and 
Urban Development, vice Henry G. 
Cisneros, resigned. 


William M. Daley, 
of Illinois, to be Secretary of Commerce, vice 
Michael Kantor. 


Alexis M. Herman, 
of Alabama, to be Secretary of Labor, vice 
Robert B. Reich. 


Rodney E. Slater, 
of Arkansas, to be Secretary of Transpor- 
tation, vice Federico Pejia. 


Janet L. Yellen, 

of California, to be a member of the Council 
of Economic Advisers, vice Joseph E. Stiglitz, 
resigned. 


Charlene Barshefsky, 

of the District of Columbia, to be U.S. Trade 
Representative, with the rank of Ambassador 
Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary, vice Mi- 
chael Kantor. 


Donna Holt Cunninghame, 

of Maryland, to be Chief Financial Officer, 
Corporation for National and Community 
Service, to which position she was appointed 
during the last recess of the Senate (new po- 
sition). 


Jose-Marie Griffiths, 

of Tennessee, to be a member of the Na- 
tional Commission on Libraries and Informa- 
tion Science for a term expiring July 19, 2001, 
vice Shirley Gray Adamovich, term expired. 


Madeleine May Kunin, 

of Vermont, to serve concurrently and with- 
out additional compensation as Ambassador 
Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of the 
United States of America to the Principality 
of Liechtenstein. 


John Warren McGarry, 

of Massachusetts, to be a member of the 
Federal Election Commission for a term ex- 
piring April 30, 2001 (reappointment). 
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Donald Rappaport, 

of the District of Columbia, to be Chief Fi- 
nancial Officer, Department of Education, 
vice Donald Richard Wurtz, resigned. 


Karen Shepherd, 

of Utah, to be U.S. Director of the European 
Bank for Reconstruction and Development, 
vice Lee F. Jackson, to which position she 
was appointed during the last recess of the 
Senate. 


Arthur I. Blaustein, 

of California, to be a member of the National 
Council on tlie Humanities for a term expir- 
ing January 26, 2002, vice Bruce D. Benson, 
term expired. 


Dave Nolan Brown, 

of Washington, to be a member of the Na- 
tional Council on Disability for a term expir- 
ing September 17, 1998, vice John A. Gan- 
non, term expired. 


Lorraine Weiss Frank, 

of Arizona, to be a member of the National 
Council on the Humanities for a term expir- 
ing January 26, 2002, vice Mikiso Hane, term 
expired. 


Hans M. Mark, 

of Texas, to be a member of the Board of 
Trustees of the Barry Goldwater Scholarship 
and Excellence in Education Foundation for 
a term expiring April 17, 2002 (reappoint- 
ment). 


Susan Ford Wiltshire, 

of Tennessee, to be a member of the Na- 
tional Council on the Humanities for a term 
expiring January 26, 2002, vice Helen Gray 
Crawford, term expired. 


Alan M. Hantman, 

of New Jersey, to be Architect of the Capitol 
for the term of 10 years, vice George Mal- 
colm White. 


Eric L. Clay, 
of Michigan, to be U.S. Circuit Judge for the 
Sixth Circuit, vice Ralph B. Guy, Jr., retired. 


Merrick B. Garland, 

of Maryland, to be U.S. Circuit Judge for the 
District of Columbia Circuit, vice Abner J. 
Mikva, retired. 
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William A. Fletcher, 

of California, to be U.S. Circuit Judge for 
the Ninth Circuit, vice William Albert Norris, 
retired. 


Richard A. Paez, 

of California, to be U.S. Circuit Judge for 
the Ninth Circuit, vice Cecil F. Poole, re- 
signed. 


M. Margaret McKeown, 

of Washington, to be U.S. Circuit Judge for 
the Ninth Circuit, vice J. Jerome Farris, re- 
tired. 


Arthur Gajarsa, 

of Maryland, to be U.S. Circuit Judge for the 
Federal Circuit, vice Helen Wilson Nies, re- 
tired. 


James A. Beaty, Jr., 

of North Carolina, to be U.S. Circuit Judge 
for the Fourth Circuit, vice James Dickson 
Phillips, Jr., retired. 


Ann L. Aiken, 

of Oregon, to be U.S. District Judge for the 
District of Oregon, vice James H. Redden, 
retired. 


Lawrence Baskir, 

of Maryland, to be a Judge of the U.S. Court 
of Federal Claims for a term of 15 years, 
vice Reginald W. Gibson, retired. 


Joseph F. Bataillon, 

of Nebraska, to be U.S. District Judge for 
the District of Nebraska, vice Lyle E. Strom, 
retired. 


Colleen Kollar-Kotelly, 

of the District of Columbia, to be U.S. Dis- 
trict Judge for the District of Columbia, vice 
Harold H. Greene, retired. 


Richard A. Lazzara, 

of Florida, to be U.S. District Judge for the 
Middle District of Florida, vice John H. 
Moore II, retired. 


Donald M. Middiebrooks, 

of Florida, to be a U.S. District Judge for 
the Southern District of Florida, vice James 
W. Kehoe, retired. 
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Jeffrey T. Miller, 

of California, to be U.S. District Judge for 
the Southern District of California, vice Gor- 
don Thompson, Jr., retired. 


Susan Oki Mollway, 

of Hawaii, to be U.S. District Judge for the 
District of Hawaii, vice Harold M. Fong, de- 
ceased. 


Margaret M. Morrow, 

of California, to be U.S. District Judge for 
the Central District of California, vice Rich- 
ard A. Gadbois, Jr., retired. 


Robert W. Pratt, 

of Iowa, to be U.S. District Judge for the 
Southern District of Iowa, vice Harold D. 
Vietor, retired. 


Christina A. Snyder, 

of California, to be U.S. District Judge for 
the Central District of California, vice Ed- 
ward Rafeedie, retired. 


Clarence J. Sundram, 

of New York, to be U.S. District Judge for 
the Northern District of New York, vice Con 
G. Cholakis, retired. 


Thomas W. Thrash, Jr., 

of Georgia, to be U.S. District Judge for the 
Northern District of Georgia, vice Robert L. 
Vining, Jr., retired. 


Marjorie O. Rendell, 

of Pennsylvania, to be U.S. Circuit Judge for 
the Third Circuit, vice William D. Hutchin- 
son, deceased. 


Helene N. White, 
of Michigan, to be U.S. Circuit Judge for the 
Sixth Circuit, vice Damon J. Keith, retired. 


Submitted January 9 


Genta Hawkins Holmes, 

of California, a career member of the Senior 
Foreign Service, class of Minister-Counselor, 
to be Ambassador Extraordinary and Pleni- 
potentiary of the United States of America 
to Australia. 


Anne W. Patterson, 
of Virginia, a career member of the Senior 
Foreign Service, class of Minister-Counselor, 
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to be Ambassador Extraordinary and Pleni- 
potentiary of the United States of America 
to the Republic of El Salvador. 


Arma Jane Karaer, 

of Virginia, a career member of the Senior 
Foreign Service, class of Counselor, to be 
Ambassador Extraordinary and  Pleni- 
potentiary of the United States of America 
to Papua New Guinea, and to serve concur- 
rently and without additional compensation 
as Ambassador Extraordinary and Pleni- 
potentiary of the United States of America 
to Solomon Islands, and as Ambassador Ex- 
traordinary and Plenipotentiary of the United 
States of America to the Republic of 
Vanuatu. 


Dennis K. Hays, 

of Florida, a career member of the Senior 
Foreign Service, class of Counselor, to be 
Ambassador Extraordinary and  Pleni- 
potentiary of the United States of America 
to the Republic of Suriname. 


John Francis Maisto, 

of Pennsylvania, a career member of the Sen- 
ior Foreign Service, class of Minister-Coun- 
selor, to be Ambassador Extraordinary and 
Plenipotentiary of the United States of 
America to the Republic of Venezuela. 


Pete Peterson, 

of Florida, to be Ambassador Extraordinary 
and Plenipotentiary of the United States of 
America to the Socialist Republic of Vietnam. 


Edward William Gnehm, Jr., 

of Georgia, to be a Representative of the 
United States of America to the 51st Session 
of the General Assembly of the United Na- 
tions. 


Karl Frederick Inderfurth, 

of North Carolina, to be an Alternate Rep- 
resentative of the United of America to the 
5lst Session of the General Assembly of the 
United Nations. 


Victor Marrero, 

of New York, to be an Alternate Representa- 
tive of the United of America to the 51st Ses- 
sion of the General Assembly of the United 
Nations. 
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Keith R. Hall, 
of Maryland, to be an Assistant Secretary of 
the Air Force, vice Jeffrey K. Harris, re- 


signed. 


Joseph Lane Kirkland, 

of the District of Columbia, to be a member 
of the Board of Directors of the U.S. Insti- 
tute of Peace for a term expiring January 19, 
2001, vice Allen Weinstein, term expired. 


Yolanda Townsend Wheat, 

of Missouri, to be a member of the National 
Credit Union Administration Board for the 
term of 6 years expiring August 2, 2001, vice 
Robert H. Swan, term expired. 


Richard W. Bogosian, 

of Maryland, a career member of the Senior 
Foreign Service, class of Minister-Counselor, 
for the rank of Ambassador during his tenure 
of service as Special Coordinator Soe Rwanda/ 
Burundi. 


John Stern Wolf, 

of Maryland, a career member of the Senior 
Foreign Service, class of Minister-Counselor, 
for the rank of Ambassador during his tenure 
of service as U.S. Coordinator for Asia Pacific 
Economic Cooperation (APEC). 


Letitia Chambers, 

of Oklahoma, to be a member of the Board 
of Trustees of the Institute of American In- 
dian and Alaska Native Culture and Arts De- 
velopment for a term expiring May 19, 2000, 
vice Roy M. Hihndorf, resigned. 


Barbara Blum, 

of the District of Columbia, to be a member 
of the Board of Trustees of the Institute of 
American Indian and Alaska Native Culture 
and Arts Development for a term expiring 
May 19, 2002 (reappointment). 


eanne Givens, 

of Idaho, to be a member of the Board of 
Trustees of the Institute of American Indian 
and Alaska Native Culture and Arts Develop- 
ment for a term expiring October 18, 2002, 
vice Piestewa Robert Harold Ames, term ex- 
pired. 


Michael A. Naranjo, 
of New Mexico, to be a member of the Board 
of Trustees of the Institute of American In- 
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dian and Alaska Native Culture and Arts De- 
velopment for a term expiring May 19, 2002, 
vice Beatrice Rivas Sanchez, term expired. 


Nathan Leventhal, 

of New York, to be a member of the National 
Council on the Arts for a term expiring Sep- 
tember 3, 2002, vice William Bailey, term 
expired. 


Gerald N. Tirozzi, 
of Connecticut, to be Assistant Secretary for 
Elementary and Secondary Education, De- 
partment of Education, vice Thomas W. 
Payzant, resigned. 


Robert F. Drinan, 

of Massachusetts, to be a member of the 
Board of Directors of the Civil Liberties Pub- 
lic Education Fund for a term of 3 years (new 
position). 


Susan Hayase, 

of California, to be a member of the Board 
of Directors of the Civil Liberties Public 
Education Fund for a term of 3 years (new 


position). 


Elsa H. Kudo, 

of Hawaii, to be a member of the Board of 
Directors of the Civil Liberties Public Edu- 
cation Fund for a term of 2 years (new posi- 
tion). 


Yeiichi Kuwayama, 

of the District of Columbia, to be a member 
of the Board of Directors of the Civil Lib- 
erties Public Education Fund for a term of 
3 years (new position). 


Dale Minami, 

of California, to be a member of the Board 
of Directors of the Civil Liberties Public 
Education Fund for a term of 3 years (new 


position). 


Peggy A. Nagae, 

of Oregon, to be a member of the Board of 
Directors of the Civil Liberties Public Edu- 
cation Fund for a term of 3 years (new posi- 
tion). 


Don T. Nakanishi, 
of California, to be a member of the Board 
of Directors of the Civil Liberties Public 
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Education Fund for a term of 2 years (new 
position). 


Lec M. Goto, 

of Colorado, to be a member of the Board 
of Directors of the Civil Liberties Public 
Education Fund for a term of 2 years (new 


position). 


Mary Lucille Jordan, 

of Maryland, to be a member of the Federal 
Mine Safety and Health Review Commission 
for a term of 6 years expiring August 30, 2002 
(reappointment). 


David J. Barram, 
of California, to be Administrator of General 
Services, vice Roger W. Johnson, resigned. 


Kevin L. Thurm, 

of New York, to be Deputy Secretary of 
Health and Human Services, vice Walter D. 
Broadnax, resigned. 


Rose Ochi, 

of California, to be Director, Community Re- 
lations Service, for a term of 4 years, vice 
Grace Flores-Hughes, term expired. 


Hulett Hall Askew, 

of Georgia, to be a member of the Board 
of Directors of the Legal Services Corpora- 
tion for a term expiring July 13, 1998 (re- 
appointment). 


Ernestine P. Watlington, 

of Pennsylvania, to be a member of the 
Board of Directors of the Legal Services Cor- 
poration for a term expiring July 13, 1999 
(reappointment). 


A.E. Dick Howard, 

of Virginia, to be a member of the Board 
of Trustees of the James Madison Memorial 
Fellowship Foundation for a term of 6 years, 
vice Lance Banning. 


Jon Deveaux, 

of New York, to be a member of the National 
Institute for Literacy Advisory Board for a 
term expiring October 12, 1998 (reappoint- 
ment). 


Anthony R. Sarmiento, 
of Maryland, to be a member of the National 
Institute for Literacy Advisory Board for a 
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term expiring September 22, 1998, vice 
Benita C. Somerfield, term expired. 


Sarah McCracken Fox, 

of New York, to be a member of the National 
Labor Relations Board for the term of 5 years 
expiring August 27, 2000, vice James M. Ste- 
phens, term expired. 


Magdalena G. Jacobsen, 

of Oregon, to be a member of the National 
Mediation Board for a term expiring July 1, 
1999 (reappointment). 


Patricia M. McMahon, 

of New Hampshire, to be Deputy Director 
for Demand Reduction, Office of National 
Drug Control Policy, vice Fred W. Garcia. 


Daniel Guttman, 

of the District of Columbia, to be a member 
of the Occupational Safety and Health Re- 
view Commission for a term expiring April 
27, 2001, vice Edwin G. Foulke, Jr., term 
expired. 


Denis J. Hauptly, 

of Minnesota, to be Chairman of the Special 
Panel on Appeals for a term of 6 years, vice 
Barbara Jean Mahone, term expired. 


Sophia H. Hall, 

of Illinois, to be a member of the Board of 
Directors of the State Justice Institute for 
a term expiring September 17, 1997, vice 
John F. Daffron, Jr., term expired. 


Sophia H. Hall, 

of Illinois, to be a member of the Board of 
Directors of the State Justice Institute for 
a term expiring September 17, 2002 (re- 
appointment). 


Charles A. Gueli, 

of Maryland, to be a member of the Board 
of Directors of the National Institute of 
Building Sciences for a term expiring Sep- 
tember 7, 1999, vice Walter Scott Blackburn, 
term expired. 


Niranjan S. Shah, 

of Illinois, to be a member of the Board of 
Directors of the National Institute of Build- 
ing Sciences for a term expiring September 
7, 1998, vice John H. Miller, term expired. 
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Lowell Lee Junkins, 

of Iowa, to be a member of the Board of 
Directors of the Federal Agricultural Mort- 
gage Corporation, vice Edward Charles 
Williamson. 


Susan R. Baron, 

of Maryland, to be a member of the National 
Corporation for Housing Partnerships for the 
term expiring October 27, 1997 (reappoint- 
ment). 


Brig. Gen. Robert Bernard Flowers, USA 
to be a member and President of the Mis- 
sissippi River Commission. 


M.R.C. Greenwood, 

of California, to be member of the National 
Science Board, National Science Founda- 
tion, for a term expiring May 10, 2002, vice 
Perry L. Adkisson, term expired. 


Vera C. Rubin, 
of the District of Columbia, to be a member 
of the National Science Board, National 


Science Foundation, for a term expiring May 
10, 2002, vice Bernard F. Burke, term ex- 
pired. 


John A. Armstrong, 

of Massachusetts, to be a member of the Na- 
tional Science Board, National Science 
Foundation, for a term expiring May 10, 
2002, vice Thomas B. Day, term expired. 


Stanley Vincent Jaskolski, 

of Ohio, to be a member of the National 
Science Board, National Science Founda- 
tion, for a term expiring May 10, 2002, vice 
James Johnson Duderstadt, term expired. 


Jane Lubchenco, 

of Oregon, to be a member of the National 
Science Board, National Science Founda- 
tion, for a term expiring May 10, 2000, vice 
W. Glenn Campbell, term expired. 


Richard A. Tapia, 

of Texas, to be a member of the National 
Science Board, National Science Founda- 
tion, for a term expiring May 10, 2002, vice 
Phillip A. Griffiths, term expired. 


Mary K. Gaillard, 
of California, to be a member of the National 
Science Board, National Science Founda- 
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tion, for a term expiring May 10, 2002, vice 
Marye A. Fox, term expired. 


Bob H. Suzuki, 

of California, to be a member of the National 
Science Board, National Science Founda- 
tion, for a term expiring May 10, 2002, vice 
Jaime Oaxaca, term expired. 


Eamon M. Kelly, 

of Louisiana, to be a member of the National 
Science Board, National Science Founda- 
tion, for a term expiring May 10, 2002, vice 
Howard E. Simmons, term expired. 


Heidi H. Schulman, 

of California, to be a member of the Board 
of Directors of the Corporation for Public 
Broadcasting for a term expiring January 31, 
2002, vice Martha Buchanan, resigned. 


Kerri-Ann Jones, 

of Maryland, to be an Associate Director of 
the Office of Science and Technology Policy, 
vice Jane M. Wales, resigned. 


Jerry M. Melillo, 

of Massachusetts, to be an Associate Director 
of the Office of Science and Technology Pol- 
icy, vice Robert T. Watson, resigned. 


Johnny H. Hayes, 

of Tennessee, to be a member of the Board 
of Directors of the Tennessee Valley Author- 
ity for a term expiring May 18, 2005 (re- 
appointment). 


Triruvarur R. Lakshmanan, 

of New Hampshire, to be Director of the 
Bureau of Transportation Statistics, Depart- 
ment of Transportation, for the term of 4 
years (reappointment). 


D. Michael Rappoport, 

of Arizona, to be a member of the Board 
of Trustees of the Morris K. Udall Scholar- 
ship and Excellence in National Environ- 
mental Policy Foundation for a term expiring 
October 6, 2002 (reappointment). 


Judith M. Espinosa, 
of New Mexico, to be a member of the Board 
of Trustees of the Morris K. Udall Scholar- 
ship and Excellence in National Environ- 
mental Policy Foundation for a term of 4 
years (new position). 
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Ronald Kent Burton, 

of Virginia, to be a member of the Board 
of Trustees of the Morris K. Udall Scholar- 
ship and Excellence in National Environ- 
mental Policy Foundation for a term expiring 
October 6, 2002 (reappointment). 


Madeleine Korbel Albright, 

of the District of Columbia, to be a Rep- 
resentative of the United States of America 
to the 51st Session of the General Assembly 
of the United Nations. 


Anthony Lake, 
of Massachusetts, to be Director of Central 
Intelligence, vice John M. Deutch, resigned. 


Sheila Foster Anthony, 

of Arkansas, to be a Federal Trade Commis- 
sioner for the term of 7 years from Septem- 
ber 26, 1995, vice Janet Dempsey Steiger, 
term expired. 
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